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THE SPANISH INSURRECTION. 
IKE almost everything Spanish, a Spanish insurrection is 
amusing and saddening, ludicrous and tragical, absurd 
and important. It is impossible not to feel the grotesque side 
of the insurrection of General Prix. His enterprise is so 
exactly the counterpart of the enterprise of O’Donnett. The 
same history, incident for incident, has been repeated; and 
no one as yet has any reason for saying that Pri will not 
turn out O’DonneELL, as O’DonNeELL turned out Sartorius. 
At first the Government of Sartorius treated the insur- 
rection as a mere nothing. The miserable insurgents were 
in retreat. They were cut off here, they were cut off there. 
No one sympathized with them. They were hemmed in 
so that they could not escape; they were all dispersed; a 
t battle was going to be fought in an hour or two, 
in which the loyal troops, according to all the rules of 
war, must necessarily win. And yet, at the end of the 
month which witnessed the rise, progress, collapse, and ruin 
of the insurrection, the insurgents were the favourite coun- 
sellors of the QurEN, and all Spain was at their feet. What 
happened in the summer of 1854 seems to be happening over 
again in the winter of 1866. The Government publish the 
most satisfactory news. Pru is found every day at a new 
point a hundred miles from where he was the previous evening, 
but everywhere the indefatigable agents of the Govern- 
ment are on the alert. At least they were just going to 
make their arrangements for taking him, only he happened 
to break down a bridge or tear up a railway, and so, 
for the moment, they could not catch him ; but every official 
who reported at all was quite positive that some other 
official must take him within twenty-four hours; unless, in- 
deed, he escapes into Portugal, which every one seems to 
think would be the best end of the affair that could be thought 
of. But although the news that the Government publishes is 
so favourable, the news it does not publish is by no means so 
‘encouraging. It is rumoured that Pru has not only ventured 
to turn upon his pursuers, but has actually defeated a detach- 
ment, with a General not wholly unknown to fame at the head 
of it. Then, although the utmost tranquillity is stated to 
prevail in all the large towns, and even Barcelona was 
perfectly quict as soon as a few discharges of musketry 
were poured into a crowd as a wholesome reminder how 
much better order is than confusion and _ bloodshed, 
the Government has thought it necessary to close every 
political club throughout the country. In those tranquil, 
loyal towns, no two men may meet to speak a word of 
politics, lest they should be taken advantage of by a handful 
of beaten insurgents wildly striving to escape for their lives 
into Portugal. And although the army is said to be incon- 
testably loyal, and the insurgents are simply composed of 
some mutineers in two regiments who were corrupted by a 
small portion of their officers, yet it is said that the Govern- 
ment is afraid of the very garrison at Madrid, and is bringing 
in corps of the National Guard to protect it against its own 
loyal troops. Although, therefore, this insurrection may turn 
out abortive, it may yet be successful; and while it is possible 
that Priw may be killed, or driven into Portugal, it is also 
possible that, before many weeks are over, his English friends 
may have the pleasure of hearing that Marshal O’DonneLt is 
staying at the Clarendon. 
e only novel thing in this insurrection is that the 
Government openly declares that in its conception and design 
it was of the most serious and even alarming character, 
although in its execution it has happily failed, owing to the 
| extreme vigour, zeal, and prudence of the authorities. 
4 Dons informed the Senate that there had been for some 

ue a vast conspiracy going on against the QuEEN and the 
Ministry. He has baffled the oan cumin, but it was as 
well that every one should know that it existed. In fact, the 
Vernment is not ashamed to own that it has been very much 


afraid of the insurgents, and perhaps allows it to be surmised 
that its alarm is not yet quite at an end. We wish that 
Marshal O’Donnett had felt himself at liberty to state the 
reasons that had made such a conspiracy possible. He would 
have had to say some hard things about himself and his 
friends, some still harder things about the party that is op- 
posed to him, and some very terrible things about the QurEN and 
her husband. Theinsurrection has taken place because a very 
large portion of the Spanish nationis thoroughly ashamed of its 
rulers. Sensible and impartial foreigners could easily point out 
to these offended Spaniards, if an opportunity were given, that 
the Queen does them no positive harm, that she has her very 
good points, that it is better to bear with the ills we know of, 
that very probably any other Sovereign would be worse, and 
that it is not in one case out of ten that a country gains by a 
mere change of Sovereign. The attention of the conspirators 
might be invited to the recent history of Greece, and the 
question might be suggested, how much Greek credit, tran- 
quillity, and happiness have been promoted by the substitution 
of an ignorant young German for a cunning old German. 
But Spaniards will not be brought to reason in this way. 
They are tired of hoping for better things. Year after year 
they have been told that a good time was coming, that there 
svild be freedom and order and everything else that could 
be aesired, and that Spain should take a proud position again 
in Europe, and the credit of the country be restored. And 
yet year after year they find that they are disappointed. An 
everlasting weary round of Ministerial changes is for ever 
going on, and for ever coming to nothing, and the causes 
of the downfall of successive Ministries always return 
in the same order of succession. The Camarilla—or, in plainer 
language, the nuns and priests that have subjugated the feeble 
mind of the Queen’s husband, and who, at any rate, have a 
great influence with the Queen herself in her periods of peni- 
tence—are at the bottom of every Ministerial change. First, 
the friends of the Camarilla are placed in office, and do as 
they please for a few months, managing by the aid of random 
discharges of musketry to keep the large towns tolerably quict, 
until at last there appears to be a danger of a general insur- 
rection, and then the party opposed to the Camarilla is 
brought into office. At first the party is triumphant, and has 
a grand programme, and is going to be liberal and just and 
generous and wise to a degree that no previous Government 
has even dreamt of. But soon the Camarilla begins to prevail 
in the intrigues of Court life; the Government finds itself ham- 
pered and powerless; its own supporters complain of its inef- 
ficiency ; and then the Camarilla takes courage to prompt the 
QuEEN to extinguish it altogether, and the friends of the Camarilla 
return once more to office. The insurgents and conspirators 
who have watched the weary game played for years think that 
it is now time to put an end toit. Things have come to such 
a pass that the only real remedy is to do away with the pre- 
sent Royal family altogether; and although we, who have not 
to bear any of the burden of shame and mortification which 
Spaniards have to bear, may see that Spain cannot afford any 
more to set herself right by revolutions, yet it must be owned 
that there must be something very irritating and dishearten- 
ing to Spaniards in watching the dreary round of successive 
failures into which the politics of their country have de- 
generated. 

But the best reasons for a Spanish insurrection are seldom 
the most immediate or the most powerful. A revolution in 
Spain is not like a revolution anywhere else. It is a special 
Spanish product, like large olives and sherry. To revolt in 
Spain, and in all Spanish colonies, is merely to declare that a 
particular leader is a candidate for power. He issues his card, 
as it were, calling attention to his merits, thanking his friends 
for past favours, and engaging to do everything in his power 
to earn their kind patronage for the future. If he succeeds, 
he is Prime Minister or President, or settles who the Prime 
Minister or President shall be. No one thinks of him as an 
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offender against law. He is merely a person who has won a | ture derive additional credit from the experience of the past — 

contested election, and, if the contest has been close, so much | year, inasmuch as the Ministerial Departments, taken as a whol the or 

the greater credit to the winner. He is made a Duke, which | confined themselves within the limits allowed by the Coungijj 522,06 

would be a very high honour were it not that no one | ofthe Empire. “The War Department spent 280,000/. more parpo 

can recollect his title; he sends his best friend to | “ than it ought to have done, but the other department — 

make a fortune out of conniving at slave-running in Cuba; | “ effected a saving of more than 300,000/.” It is pleasant to ability 
and perhaps, if one of these events is taking place in his | find that the natural hostility of Finance Ministers to mili  * 
family, he gets the QurEN to be godmother to his new baby. | men extends as far as Vienna. War Departments have every. ones 

: This is a revolution in Spain when successful. If it fails, a | where a tendency to spend too much money, and the jealo gqenent 
few hundreds of nobodies are shot; the leader gets off, being | with which Sovereigns cling to their immediate control of the large a 

suffered to escape very easily, repairs to Paris, and smokes army gives courtiers and generals great advantage in their portion 

cigarettes there till his revolution is forgotten, and then chronic contest with Parliaments and Chancellors of the — 

returns to his native country as a notability. Spaniards are | Exchequer. Count Lariscu intends to convey a censure, as the Cui 

wonderfully tender of the leaders of insurrections, having a well as to state a fact, when he reports that the army costs, with so 

feeling of latent admiration for them, and a respect as for | not merely more than was expected, but more than it ought to mate 

men who will very likely live to revolt another day. In one | to have cost. lative 1 

of the recent revolutions in Peru a few months ago—the last | Although the disorder of the finances furnishes a reason eh 
i revolution but two, if we rightly remember—the defeated | for the practice of economy, if not of parsimony, the different Englan 
f President was simply put on board a cruiser, and sent for nine | heads of expenditure appear by no means excessive in pro- Lanisck 
2 { months to sea. If a man leads or joins a revolution, and is | portion to the wants of so great a monarchy. 4,460,000), indepen 
oF killed or wounded, there is no more to be said. He has had are allotted to the Ministry of State, which corresponds plete, ; 
bad luck, but he has only got what he might fairly expect to | generally to the Home Office. This sum provides for the ee 
get. Butif he is not shot, then he is no worse in any way for | expenses of the Court, of the police, of ecclesiastical affairs — vi 
having revolted. To attack the Government, to fire on troops, | and education, and for the Aulic Chanceries, or special ad- yee 

; to desert colours, to dine with a man one day and to ministrations, of Hungary, Transylvania, and the Sclavonic h« 
4 try to have him shot the next, seems to a Spaniard all in the | Provinces. The Financial Department requires the large sum + Rod 
i usual way of business ; and he goes into a revolution just as an | of 35,000,000/.; but under this head are included the interest a ed 
H Irishman goes over to England at harvest time, knowing that | on the National Debt, the large payment due to the Bank, the Oe a 
" he will have a little rough work, but hoping to make some- | management of the State domains and of the Woods and Pines 


thing by it, and at any rate sure of having the fun of going. | Forests, compensations to landowners for the abolition of as tad 


fi This is a very bad national habit, and enlightened Spaniards | servile tenures, and subventions to railways. The collection + 
i are now pretty well agreed in their denunciations of revolutions. | of taxes alone costs the disproportionate sum of 5,570,000l. + ee 
But then every man is inclined to make a reserve. ‘There | The Departments of Commerce and Justice require about The « 
f ought to be just one more revolution to carry out his par- | 2,500,000/.; and a branch of the administration called the acquirec 
’ ticular fancy, and then revolutions ought to stop for ever. If | Boards of Control is allowed 347,000/. As in all other Gazette. 
r we could but get a good Sovereign, they say, we should start | countries, war, or the preparation for war, is the heaviest accordin 
: fair, and might hope that, if we honestly tried to do our | burden on the Treasury. The navy, indeed, makes an un- which tl 
best, we should be rewarded by seeing our country better | ambitious demand for 800,000/.; but the army is to cost nent. \ 

governed, happier, and richer. Thus the end of Spanish | 9,000,000/., or about 100,000/. less than in 1865. If the Parliamy 

f revolutions seems as yet far off in the dim future; and | rumours of an approaching alliance with France are con- hands th 
i although it would probably be better for Spain if General | firmed, there will probably be an understanding with Italy Council 
i Prim were now to fail, yet it is impossible to follow the record | which may facilitate the future reduction of the army, which hi 
' of his varying fortunes without remembering that Spaniards | As the population of the Austrian Empire exceeds that ledged by 
} have much in their Government to provoke them ; and that, if | of Vrance by several millions, and that of the United all foreig 
i he makes a mistake in organizing a revolution, it is a mistake | Kingdom by three-fifths, the war estimates seem re- issued by 
4 in which he has been countenanced by the example of every | latively not excessive; but the English army, consisting Finance 
} leading Spanish politician, and more especially by the example | entirely of volunteers, furnishes no standard of comparison, The habi 
f of the man who is now engaged in endeavouring to crush him. | and France can at present afford better than Austria to indulge the outly 
in expensive amusements. ‘The total expenditure of Austria a sufficier 

: and of England, independently of interest on debt, is nearly one a 
— equal. In return for their contributions to the Exchequer, oun wii 
AUSTRIAN FINANCE. Englishmen have the advantage of possessing a poweeftl’ dil expendity 

HE condition of the Austrian finances is not satisfactory, | enormously costly navy; but, on the other hand, the Austrian Lariscu 
! but it is likely to improve. 'The Budget for the present | Government probably discharges various duties which are in fidence y 
‘ year admits an estimated deficiency of 4,000,000/., which must ; England imposed on local corporations. The accumulated Austrian 
be covered by a loan. The interest of the National Debt has | wealth of England is incomparably greater, although comfort ae as 
i increased in five years from 10,000,000/, to 12,000,000/., and | and competence are more generally diffused in the German ‘nancial | 
there is still a large floating balance due to the Bank. There | provinces of Austria than in the most prosperous English to lenders 
is always a risk of error in examining a balance-sheet without | counties. Some of the outlying provinces are perhaps in the existed it 
; the aid of technical knowledge, for every Government has | social and economic condition of Ireland, and, if Vienna be practical 
h special peculiarities in its customary mode of drawing up | excepted, all the towns in the Empire might, in respect of Governm 
accounts. Count Lariscu, however, has framed his statement | wealth and population, be collectively absorbed in Liverpool the value 
with unusual perspicuity; and Austrian financiers have | or Glasgow. At present the Austrian taxpayer is more heavily eves 

vhich em 


happily not learned to emulate the French feat of riding, as in | burdened than the English, in proportion to his ,means of ho sali 
relieve 


a a fiscal amphitheatre, three Budgets at once. ‘The total ex- | payment, though a few years of rational legislation and of 

: penditure for the year 1866 is reckoned at 53,000,000/., and | peaceful government would perhaps reverse the proportion. expansion 

‘ the revenue at 49,000,000/. No distinction is made, either in | Financial prosperity and national wealth are closely connected, a of te 

{ receipt or in outlay, between ordinary and extraordinary items. | but they are not absolutely identical. If Mr. Vansirrart spre dn 

i Large sums on both sides of the account belong to capital | could return to life, and supersede Mr. Guapsrone for {our wine, of ti 

4 rather than to revenue; for a final payment of 6,500,000/. to | years, he would probably by that time have established 4 = bi 
the Bank is included in the expenditure of the year, and | chronic deficiency in the Budget, but he would scarcely have k mac 
credit is taken for 2,200,000/.on account of unexhausted loans | interrupted the commercial progress of the country. ‘The assuredly 

‘ contracted in London and Paris, and for 1,500,000/. to be | undeveloped resources of Austria only await the presence df 

/ received from the sale of lands belonging to the State. In | able statesmen administering a united Empire. 

= 1867 the expenditure will be less than in the present yearby | The direct taxes are estimated to produce 12,000,000, 

i 4,550,0001, As the receipts also will be reduced, there | and the indirect taxes 23,500,000/, The direct taxes consis N gene 
will still be a deficiency of 2,840,000/.; but the Minister | of the house and land tax, which, after a proposed reduction o I bevatin 
expresses his opinion that the finances will soon be in | 500,000/., will produce nearly 9,000,000/. ; of the income-tas, the energie 
perfect order, notwithstanding the machinations of certain | estimated at 2,000,000/.; and of some trifling imposts. The and no ios 
diabolic persons who, according to an old-tashioned Conti- | greater part of these taxes are still augmented by an additiondl weak, and 
nental creed, are always secretly labouring to thwart the bene- | percentage which was imposed for the purpose of the Italiat it will ing 
ficent intentions of Government. A financier who can make | war in 1859. The excise and stamp duties are calculated 0 anticipatio 

so clear and honest an exposition ought to be superior to a | produce about 22,000,000/. The State domains, the returis at which 1 
superstition—from which the great intellect of NapoLzon was | of factories managed by the Government, and the income happening 
not exempt—that bulls, and more especially bears, are super- | some special funds appropriated to the army and to othe casting the 


nuiural and malizuaut mousters. The calculations of expendi- | branches of the public service, make up the remainder d gloomy the 
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the ordinary revenue, with the absurdly small addition of 
22,0001. from the Customs. When a tariff contrived for 
purposes either of protection or prohibition produces a merely 
nominal gain to the State, it seems a waste of financial 
ability either to pare away petty expenses or to devise 
new contrivances for increasing taxes which are already 
oppressive. The State lotteries, which offend against all 
economic and political principle, produce more than half as 
large an income as the Customs, which are levied at a dispro- 
rtionate expense. The tribute which is paid by Austrian 
consumers to manufacturers must be many times as great as 
the Customs’ revenue received by the Government. A country 
with so gigantic a fiscal abuse to correct is an object of envy 
to nations which can no longer hope, by any possible legis- 
lative measure, to make a sudden start in prosperity. The 
commercial treaties which have lately been concluded with 
England, France, and the Zollverein will soon enable Count 
Lariscu or his successors to construct a Budget which will be 
independent of loans. The first experiment, however incom- 
plete, will probably suggest a far more liberal policy. The 
example of England is rapidly converting Kings and Ministers, 
even where obsolete prejudices survive in imperfectly in- 
structed communities. Protectionists may persuade themselves 
that certain classes of traders are injured by competition, 
but it is impossible to deny that the revenue displays un- 
tiring elasticity as successive weights are removed. The 
primary object of importation is not to provide Government 
with a revenue, but to supply the wants of the consumer. 
Financiers, however, may be excused if they attend rather to 
the index which immediately concerns their own proper 
business than to the larger movement which it registers. 


The oddest peculiarity of the Austrian Budget is that it has 
acquired the force of law by mere publication in the Vienna 
Gazette. Four or five months ago, the whole Empire was, 
according to the official theory, regulated by a Constitution, 
which the German provinces regarded as serious and perma- 
nent. Whatever controversies might arise as to the range of 
Parliamentary privilege and power, it was admitted on all 
hands that taxation lay within the exclusive competence of the 
Council of the Empire. ‘he political expediency or necessity 
which has caused the suspension of the Constitution is acknow- 
ledged by the majority of the Emperor’s subjects, and by almost 
all foreign observers; yet it is strange that, when a Budget is 
issued by the mere prerogative of the Crown, the Minister of 
Finance should forget or neglect to offer a word of apolo_— . 
The habitual loyalty of the Germans, and the concurrence of 
the outlying provinces in the Emprror’s present policy, will be 
asufficient security against resistance to the payment of taxes, 
and perhaps against complaint and remonstrance ; but the 
Joun which is indispensable to the balance of revenue with 
expenditure may perhaps involve serious difficulty. Count 
LariscH reproves his countrymen for not sharing the con- 
fidence which foreign capitalists repose in the credit of the 
Austrian Government. ‘The money-market, however, enter- 
lulns a strong prejudice in favour of Parliaments, and the 
financial memories of Ausirian absolutism are not encouraging 
io lenders, The light taxation which, as Count Lariscn says, 
existed in Austria before 1848 was the result of two or three 
practical bankruptcies. It must, however, be admitted that 
Governments of the present day almost universally understand 
the value of national credit. If the peace of Europe can be 
preserved for a few years longer, the financial difficulties 
which embarrass almost every Continental State will probably 
be relieved by the reduction of superfluous armies and by the 
expansion of commerce which will follow the general relaxa- 
tion of tariffs. Few countries are richer than the Austrian 
Empire in natural productions, if only the owners of corn and 
wine, of timber, hemp and flax, are allowed to sell and to buy 
without vexatious impediments. The spectre capitalists whose 
dark machinations are deprecated by Count Laniscu will 
assurediy shrink from the daylight of a ratioual policy. 


THE GOVERNMENT. 


it genera!, a Government that is thought weak is weak, 
because tne expectation that it will not succeed relaxes 
the energies of its supporters and gives courage to its enemies ; 
and no one can deny that the present Government is thought 
weak, and that very confident prophecies are hazarded that 


it will not last through the next Session. Probably these 
unticipations are in some measure due to the time of year 
at which they are made. When nothing of any moment is 
happening, political gossips like to spend their time in fore- 
casting the future, and find it easier and pleasanter to see a 
gloomy than to see a bright prospect before them, Still, the 


Government has obviously its weak points as well as its strong 
ones, and it may be worth while to attempt an estimate of the 
chief elements both of its strength and its weakness. ‘The most 
conspicuous element of its weakness is the personal element. 
Except Lord Russet and Mr. Giapstong, none of its members 
occupy a first-rate Parliamentary position, and its two 
leaders have personal disqualifications which it is expected 
will tell against them. Lord Russet. has many virtues, and 
combines aristocratic and democratic tastes in a manner that 
suits a large portion of his countrymen; but he was never 
a good leader of a party, and is now likely to be a worse 
leader than he was formerly. He has long lived a secluded 
life, takes little interest in what is said and written by the 
outside world, and has perhaps less knowledge of the general 
public, and of the men who most influence their fellows, than 
any political leader has had during the present century. Lord 
PALMERSTON was the popular man of the party, and Lord 
Russet for many years has been content to be practically 
unknown to all the world, except a small clique of intimate 
friends. He has, too, the reputation of continually making small 
mistakes, and of giving perpetual offence almost without 
meaning it, or suspecting that any one could object. In all 
probability, the great objections to bestowing a peerage on Sir 
Joun never occurred to Lord simply because 
Lord Russet. knew nothing about the Bar, or the Courts, 
or legal opinion. Judges, he may have thought, are often 
made Peers, and why should not the one Judge he knew be 
made a Peer? ‘There is, too, a great difiiculty in filling up the 
vacant places in the Ministry, partly because the Liberal 
leaders have never tried to provide for the future of their 
party further than by securing a certain proportion of seats 
dor ineffectual RusseLis, Bynes, and Cavenpisues; and still 
more because the luck of life has been against the party, and 
death has happened to carry off eminent Liberals, and has 
spared eminent Conservatives. Had the Duke of Newcastxe, 
Lord Herzert, and Sir CornewaLt Lewis been alive, there 
could have been no difliculty in making up a Cabinet that 
would have been much stronger than any Cabinet selected 
from the ranks of the Opposition. The great diversity 
of opinion that prevails among Liberals as to a Reform 
Bill deprives Lord KRusseLt of the co-operation of Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Lows, and it has thus become a very 
hard matter even to find a Chancellor for the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. A Ministry that cannot fill up the Duchy is in a very 
odd position. It excites a feeling of the ridiculous, and it is 
dangerous to be laughed at. It was regarded as quite natural 
that Lord Russr.t should have been unable to think of any- 
thing else than to make Mr. Goscuen Chancellor. Had a seat 
in the Cabinet been originally offered to Mr. Goscuen, this 
would not have been taken as an indication of weakness, for 
Lord Russet. might have thought the Cabinet would have 
gained by admitting into it a young, energetic, and courageous 
politician. But to have offered a minor place in the first 
instance, and then to have oijered a seat in the Cabinet, would 
not have shown how highly Lord Russett thought of Mr. 
GoscuEn, but how very limited the range of choice of the 
Government really was. 

The Government is also thought weak, and in some degree 
deservedly, because it must bring in a Reform Bill; and 
because, if it does bring in a Retorm Biil, it cannot avoid 
associating itself with Mr. Brichr. Whether it is or is not 
true that office was offered to Mr. Brigut, he is at any rate in 
relations of great confidence with the Cabinet on the subject 
of Reform. He lets it be understood that he kuows the 
decisions at which the Cabinet is likely to arrive, and that 
these decisions are in a large measure determined by him. 
And he evidently knows so much, and influences the Cabinet 
so powerfully, that colour is given to a very exaggerated esti- 
mate of the pressure he exercises on the Cabinet; and their 
counsels are thought to be affected by him more than it is at 
all probable they really are. ‘There can be no question that it 
is dangerous to the Government that it should be considered 
to be merely doing what Mr. Briaur tells it to do, and that it 
seems to make itself a party to all his vague and vast schemes of 
political change. If the Ministry could simply say that the 
working-men ought to be allowed to vote, aud that they 
proposed a measure which would give working-men a fair 
proportion of political power and no more, there might be no 
great difficulty in getting a Reform Bill through the House. 
But when Mr. Bricut guides the Ministry, or 1s supposed to 
guide it—and when he says plainly that the use of the pro- 
posed Reform Bill is to prepare the way for giving the work- 
ing-man a very different political position trom that created 
for him by the Bill—the Bill assumes a new and not very in- 
viting character, Even those who are not very timid feel 
some alarm ; and tho-c who are not averse to a Reform Bill that 
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would let the best of the working-men have a vote, and that 
would remove some of the most glaring abuses of our present 
electoral system, are scarcely prepared to support a Bill which, 
even if not very objec.ionable in itself, is merely the prelude 
to another Bill of which no one knows or can guess the nature. 
And what makes the Government especially weak, or in danger, 
with regard to the Reform Bill, isthat it must stand or fall by 
the Bill. It cannot treat the Bill as a matter of secondary 
importance—as a tentative measure useful as eliciting the 
opinion of the country, and not necessarily intended to pass 
into law. The Liberal party will be most seriously com- 
promised by the attempt to pass a Reform Bill unless it 
succeeds; and if the country does not wish for the principal 
measure which the leaders of the Liberal party recommend, 
those who represent the opinions sanctioned and enforced 
by the country may be expected to receive office, and U's- 
possess those whose opinions have been overruled. Briefly, 
therefore, it may be said that the Government is in danger 
because it must bring in a Reform Bill; because it must 
go out unless it carries that Reform Bill; because any 
Reform Bill, exciting, as it is sure to do, vague general fears 
and threatening many private interests, would be strongly 
opposed ; because the Liberal party is itself divided into two 
sections, viewing the whole method and object of Reform in 
totally different lights; and because the Government, in dealing 
with this matter, is necessarily influenced by Mr. Briaut, 
and the supposition that it is so influenced lays it open toa 
large amount of jealousy and suspicion. 

On the other hand, it is very easy to overrate the 
weakness of the Government and to underrate its strength. 
The late Louse of Commons was not at all favourably 
disposed to Mr. Grapstone. It had been often irritated 
by him, and many members had bitter personal grievances 
against him. But he now meets a new House, with a large 
infusion of new members, many of whom merely know him 
and admire him as the first man in their body, and are pre- 
pared to accept his leadership, not only patiently, but with 
enthusiasm, if he will but let this be possible. He occupies a 
new position, has new duties, and runs a new risk. He has 
every motive to be cautious, and to conciliate as much as pos- 
sible both supporters and adversaries. And, although the 
Conservatives are now much more nearly on a level with the 
Liberals in available official ability than they were, they have 
no superiority that could make the country wish for a change 
mercly to get better men into office. The Government, again, 
begins, as it is calculated, with a majority of sixty ; and this isa 
very large majority, and putsthem ona footing of advantage from 
which it may be very difficult to dislodge them. If thismajority 
does not show that the country wishes for a Reform Bill, it 
at least shows that it is willing to be guided by the chiefs of 
the Liberal party, rather than by the chiefs of the Conser- 
vative party, unless some strong cause should arise to coun- 
teract this prepossession. And, lastly, it must be remem- 
hered that the Reform Bill is a source of strength to the 
Government as well as of weakness. A Ministry always 
gains something by having one measure of supreme im- 
portance to which it is definitely pledged. Minor questions 
jade away, and with them all the chances of small damaging 
defeats, and sparrings between one Ministerialist and another. 
We presume that this Session we shall not hear much 
of Church-rates, or Oxford Tests. The one question 
will be, whether the Reform Bill shall be passed or not. And 
if it is difficult for the Ministry to frame a Reform Bill, it is 
equally difficult for any opponent of the Government to 
suggest one. The arguments that will be pressed against the 
Government may not amount in words to a denial that any 
Reform Bill is necessary, but that will be their real effect. If 
the Ministry bring in what Mr. Bricut calls a simple Bill, 
and so frame their proposals as to appear in some degree in- 
dependent of him, and not so revolutionary as he is, the 
tendency of all effective opposition to the Bill will be to 
show that this simple Bill ought to be rejected because no 
Bill is wanted. Liberal members will then have to face 
the question whether they shall vote for the Bill, or 
shail vote against Reform altogether; and whether 
they will vote against Reform altogether, knowing that an 
adverse decision will turn their party out of office, and 
break it up, perhaps, for years. However much they may 
grumble, and however much old Whigs may whisper to 
each other that they will have nothing to do with Mr. Bricut 
and with dangerous measures prompted by him, the inevitable 
final moment must come when each man will have to ask him- 
self whether he will really stop Reform altogether, and break 
up his party. It is evident that the vast majority of Liberal 
members will shrink from incurring this amount of responsi- 
bility, unless the gener! opinion of the country is so strongly 
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against the Bill that ‘they feel they will be supported aa 
applauded if they make themselves the instruments by which 
the country secures the result it desires, 


COUNT BISMARK AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR, 


a are not a few living instances in Europe of the 
success of political audacity. The honourable confra- 
ternity of which the French Emreror is the most fortunate, 
the most honest, and most able member possesses ramifica- 
tions all over the Continent. England, being a constitutional 
country, has not so much to do with first-rate specimens of 
the class; but if England had only been France or Rome or 
Prussia, Mr. Disraet1, who is but a sort of English corre. 
sponding member of the great Brotherhood, would long 
since have been a personage of European distinction. The 
fortunes of the Continent have been considerably influenced 
of late by a knot of courageous and skilful diplomatists, who 
have never underrated their own strength or overrated the 
strength of other people. The finest political duel of 
the last forty years was that in which, five years ago, 
Cavour defeated the French Emreror. When history comes 
to deal with the affair, she will possibly discover, in spite of 
all the popular opinion of contemporaries, that in the mutter 
of the Italian campaign Cavour was the principal, and 
Napoxeon III. the instrument, up to the moment when the 
Emperor turned the tables on his ingenious coadjutor by the 
sudden peace of Villafranca. The discomfiture of the Italian 
statesman at this termination of the enterprise was amply 
avenged by the daring and successful line he took in the 
annexation of the ‘T'wo Sicilies. To have achieved the feat of 
annexation as the Minister of a weak and disjointed kingdom, 
in the teeth of an armed and powerful patron, was one more 
proof of the transcendent genius which Cavour for years 
before had been displaying on a little provincial Piedmontese 
stage. Everybody knows the old story according to which 
the French Emperor is supposed to have told Cavour that 
there were three able diplomatists in Europe, and that 
two of them were present in the room. Lach nation 
has had its idea as to the unnamed third member of 
the trio. Englishmen have frequently selected Lord Paturr- 
ston for the place. At the time of the incorporation of the 
Duchies and the Romagna, Italians used to insist that the 
third palm, to borrow Viratt’s language, belonged of right to 
Ricasott. The Roman Catholic world, on the other hand, in 
its moments of exaltation has named ANTONELLI for the vacant 
ribbon of the Order of Audacity. The Cardinal Minister of 
Pio Novo has played a bold and a defiant game, but, comparing 
man with man, one cannot allow that he is worthy to hold a 
candle to either Napotron III. or to Cavour. Viewed under 
the most favourable aspect, Cardinal ANTONELLI is more of a 
Jesuit and an intriguer than a statesman. He relies 
rather on the personal foibles and weaknesses of those with 
whom he has to deal than on any broad conception 
of the relative strength of his own cause and of theirs. 
There is, however, one other politician on the Continent who 
from time to time has taken a leaf out of both the Emprror’s 
and Cavour’s book, whose political genius, though chiefly 
exercised for evil, cannot be denied. M. Bismark’s achieve- 
ments have been remarkable in the extreme; and had he 
been a Papal instead of a Prussian Minister, and carried to 
his task the astuteness and vigour which he has shown in 
domestic and Continental politics, he would have thrown 
ANTONELLI into the shade, and prolonged perhaps for a few 
more years the hold of the Papacy upon its metropolis. 

The best thing that has ever been said of M. Bismark was 
that said some time ago by a French journalist, who called 
him a “ Polignac réussi.” Prince PoniGNac was, in his 
day, an honourable and loyal fanatic. He enjoyed the 
personal friendship and confidence of his French master, 
of the King of Enauanp, of the Duke of Wet.inetos, 
and of all other unflinching Tories of high rank into whose 
company he had been cast. But his ignorance of his 
own countrymen was so enormous, and the work which he 
set himself hopefully to accomplish so ludicrous and pre- 
posterous, that it is difficult to conceive how Prince Po.ianac 
can ever have hoped that his name would be mentioned in the 
same breath with success. To be a Potignac who not only is 
a Porienac, but who has succeeded in spite of being 4 
Poxienac, is therefore a title to immortal fame; and if M. 
Bismark has managed to carry a PoLiGNac system into prac 
tice, and to triumph after all, M. Bismark must be a great 
man. Contrasting him with his unfortunate prototype, we see 
in what his greatness lies. M. Ponienac lived and thought 
and acted as if he had never heard of the French Revolution 
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or of the French Empire, and as if it were possible for ' 
a devoted Minister to restore the days of the Grand — 
Monarque. Unhappily for himself and for the Bourson 

dynasty, he fell into a trifling geographical and historical 

error. He did not discover till it was too late that | 
France was France, and not Austria or Prussia. M. Bismark, | 
whose principles are similar, has been a success because he, | 
on the other hand, has got his geography all right. He has 

understood from the beginning that Prussia is Prussia, and 

that Prussia is not France, or anything like France. HeEnro- | 
porus relates how, on their return from a long military 

expedition, the Scythians once upon a time found all their 

slaves in open rebellion. Under these circumstances they 

showed much knowledge of their age and country, and of the 

character of those with whom they had to deal. They threw 

aside their lances and their bows, and frightened their dis-_ 
obedient menials back into obedience by the well-known sound © 
of the whip. The cracking of whips would not have answered — 
if it had been tried upon Athenians, or Spartans, or even upon | 
Persians; but it told admirably with the slaves of the Pro- 

pontis. M. Potianac’s error was that he cracked his whip 

over the wrong people. Count Bismark, wiser in his generation, | 
has repeated the ingenious experiment, but with this differ-_ 
ence, that he has repeated it under conditions where he had 
a right to be confident it would succeed. 

Like M. Porienac, the Prussian Premier enjoys the advan- 
tage of rare personal courage and coolness. LEarlier in his | 
career, it was his fortune to have to drive one day through 
the streets of Berlin, in the middle of an excited and exaspe-_ 
rated mob. In the confusion of the tumult a stone struck him 
in the face, and blood poured freely from the wound, M. Bis- . 
mark put his hand behind him into his pocket, and the 
bystanders believed that he was going to produce a handker- | 
chief to stanch the bleeding. Instead of the handkerchief, | 
M. Bismark produced his cigar-case, and quietly lighted a 
cigar. ‘The calm indifference of the man attracted the admi- 
ration of the crowd, and those who had come to stone him | 
changed their mind, and cheered him on his way. He has | 
brought to bear upon the Prussian Chamber the same non- 
chalance that conquered the antagonism of the populace 
of Berlin. No Englishman, happily, can appreciate the 
innate instinct of subserviency with which Prussians 
of all shades of opinion are accustomed to tolerate 
the arrogance of the Prussian nobility. The aristocracy 
of Prussia are a peculiar and exceptional class. Every 
sweeping definition does injustice to individuals, and among 
the nobles of the Kingdom there are many accomplished and 
educated men; but, asa rule, the curious mixture of feudal 
arrogance and clumsy boorishness that may be found sur- 
viving among Prussian aristocrats is to be seen in no other 
country in Europe. The Prussian people are trained to sub- 
mit to it, and they submit to it with the patience of the camel. 
They are equally prepared to put up with the vagaries of 
Royalty. The nation owes its position in Europe to its 
monarchy, and as yet it has no traditions of constitutional | 
history to balance its many traditions of paternal govern- 
ment. M. Bismark has taken note of these two facts, and has 
laid his combinations accordingly. Poor blundering Prince 
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unless he should happen, in a moment of enthusiasm, to hit 
anybody with a drawn sword, and be compelled, for the sake 
of appearances, to commit himself to honourable custody in a 
castle for a couple of months. 

To do Count Bismark justice, he has confronted the whole of 
Liberal Germany with as much sangfroid as that with which 
he has faced the Prussian Opposition. And it would be a 


mistake to suppose that he has relied wholly on his power of 
being impertinent with impunity. 


He has shown great 
political spirit and capacity in grappling with the situation. 
In the first place, like Naro con III., he has paralysed 
domestic discontent by a vigorous national policy in foreign 
affairs. The patriots of Prussia have been permitted to watch 
him from their windows while he has been carrying on mili- 
tary enterprises and extending the national frontiers under their 
eyes. Itistrue that they have refused him money, but what is 
the good of refusing money to a statesman who does without it, 
and, when all the world thinks he is insolvent, purchases an 
extra province out of the private revenues of the Crown? 
The German Diet he first duped and then silenced. True to 
his system, he faced it, and it flinched. He faced Austria 
next, and Austria, taken aback by his audacity, flinched also. 
The Prussian Premrer has steadily acted upon the principle that 
there are only two European Powers worth his considering— 


, Russia and France. The alarming negotiations on the subject 


of Poland were sufficient to try his nerves, for Russia and 
France upon that occasion occupied different camps. Had 
France been alone in her interference, M. Bismark would 
perhaps have been embarrassed. But France was weighted 
with the burden of an English and an Austrian alliance, and 
he calculated with accuracy that neither Austria nor England, 
if properly managed, would ever join France in a raid upon 
Russia for the sake of Poland. Upon this supposition 
he acted, and at a critical conjuncture alarmed the less resolute 
of the three allies by the announcement that, in case of hos- 
tilities, Prussia would be found on the side of the Northern 
Power. The threatened coalition broke up, and M. Bismark 
seized the opportunity of the coldness which ensued between 
France and England to march upon Schleswig-Holstein. For 
the time, neither French nor Russian intervention was to be 
dreaded ; and, before England had recovered from her stupor, 
the Duchies of the Elbe were irrevocably lost to Denmark. 
The Polish and the Danish affairs form, in reality, but two 
chapters of the same story, and the thread of M. Bismarx’s 
schemes is to be found in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
day. ‘The ultimate destiny of the Duchies cannot certainly be 
settled without the leave and license of either France or 
Russia. M. Bismark is evidently ready to purchase the ap- 
proval of the one, and he hopes to conquer the implied 
disapproval of the other. And, besides all this, he has 
nerve and patience, and he can wait. The French 
Emperor is not immortal, and Russia is always exposed to 
the danger of internal troubles. ‘Time and the progress 
of events, which has favoured so wonderfully the hopes of 
Italy, may yet tell in favour of the designs of Prussia 


_and her Cabinet. It is evident, from the history of the last few 


years, that M. Bismark is a bold, able, dangerous man, There 
is one rock ahead on which his vessel seems, however, destined 


Jutes dE Potienac, when he took to reviving the inanities of | to be wrecked. The present King of Prussia is growing old, 
divine right and of monarchical absolutism, forgot that the and the heir to the throne believes in liberty, and does not 
French did not care a button for their Kings, and that | believe in M. Bismark. M. Bismark is perhaps justified by 
nobody except himself and Cartes X. was aware that the experience in not attributing much value to the liberal pro- 
French noblesse still believed themselves to be in existence. fessions of Prussian heirs apparent. A nation is in a 
He insulted the Chamber, dared the mob, attempted to govern | bad way which is obliged to confess that its hopes 
an anarchical country by a system of Royal ordinances, and | of good government depend on the personal character 
in a few weeks sent his Sovereign into exile and himself’ into | of its sovereigns, but the hope that the Prince of Prussta will 
captivity in a fortress. M. Bismark saw at a glance that | turn out a better man than his father seems, upon the whole, 
Prussia possessed no materials fer a similar explosion or con- a sound one. If it is destined to be realized, M. Bismark 
flagration. He could depend on the loyal stupidity of the will have been at most a temporary success. But he will 
Kine, on the fatuous support of the nobles, and on have been a brilliant specimen of the success of audacity for a 
the quiet resignation of the people. For the constitutional time, and, happily for the world, even a Prussian Count in these 
opposition of the deputies and of the various political coteries days-cannot expect to found on a solid and stable basis a 
formed in the towns by editors of newspapers, municipal lasting system of absolutism and reactioz. 

patriots, and young gentlemen fresh from the Universities, he 
had naturally no respect, and he resolved to face it with the | 
true domineering hectoring tone of a German military aristo- | AMERICA 

erat. The plan has worked well, and His Maszsty has re- | : 

warded M. Bismark in a very delicate and becoming way. OME days must clapse before it can be known in what 
He has made him a Count. Most foreigners, it is true, were | temper the American Congress has reassembled after the 
under the impression that M. Bismark was a Prussian Count | Christmas recess. The Radical leaders will not have been 
already, he acted the character so admirably. At any rate he | conciliated by the Presiwent’s recognition of the Legislatures 
isa Count now; and the Prussian bourgeoisie will not think | and Governments of several Southern States, but they must 
the less of him for his promotion. He has become a member | be fully aware of the risk of dividing the Republican party 
of that happy class which Providence has raised up to by insisting on an extreme policy. Congress would certainly 
snub und to insult the rest, and has therefore a right be defeated in a contest with the Presipent, because the re- 
to look forward to a new lease of power and impunity, claimed States can ouly be governed either uader their owu 
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Constitutions or by military force. Neither the Senate nor 
the House of Representatives has the power of interfering 
with the distribution of the troops, or of preventing the 
Presipent from withdrawing, in accordance with General 
Grant's advice, the negro garrisons which represent Northern 
conquest in its most offensive form. The moderate Re- 
publicans have not failed toremind their impetuous allies that 
the PresipENT can complete, singlehanded, the reconstruction 
of the Union, with the exception of restoring the Southern mem- 
bers to their seats in Congress. The official declaration that the 
Constitutional Amendment has been adopted by the proper 
majority of State Legislatures is a convincing proof of the 
helplessness of Congress even to interpret a measure passed 
by itself. The Amendment was, in its first stage, passed by a 
majority of two-thirds in a Congress representing the Northern 
States alone. It has now, according to Mr. Sewarp, become 
a part of the Constitution in virtue of votes given by Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina; and Mr. Srevens has no oppor- 
tunity of questioning a decision which he anticipated by a 
nugatory protest. Mr. Jounson and his Ministers will maintain 
their version of the Act until they are overruled by the Su- 
preme Court. It is possible that some slaveowner in Kentucky, 
where the institution of slavery has hitherto been legal, may ques- 
tion the validity of the Amendment in a form which will admit 
of judicial decision ; but, in the meantime, it stands on record 
that several States lately in revolt have helped to bind the 
entire Federation by according their indispensable sanction to a 
change in the fundamental law. The anomalous suspension of 
Southern representation in Congress will probably soon come 
to an end. The excluded States can better afford to wait 
than the Union to show how little a seat in Congress really 
matters. As Pius IX. tempts the Italians to discover that 
life is endurable in the absence of bishops, Mr. Stevens 
and his friends might accustom disfranchised States to be 
satisfied with independence in their domestic administration. 
The Democratic minority is more directly interested than 
the South in obtaining a reinforcement during its present 
extreme weakness. 

Although legal power, and probably public opinion, are on 
the side of the party which desires early and entire reconstruc- 
tion of the Union, it is prudent to remember that the enemies 
of the South are numerous and active. The most zealous 
promoters of a war necessarily derive strength and popularity 
from a triumphant peace. ‘The Abolitionists have for two or 
three years guided the policy of the Union, and they are not 
disposed to abdicate their supremacy. They have a plausible 
ground for insisting on the duty of protecting the negroes after 
they have emancipated them, and to the bulk of their country- 
men they urge the expediency of finally settling the dispute with 
the South by establishing perfect equality of races. If these 
opinions were generally adopted, the provisional government 


of the South would perhaps be indefinitely prolonged, unless | 


the dominant race were induced to concede negro suffrage. 
Although the actual Presipenr can exercise his own judgmen 
without consulting either Congress or the country, it might 
be possible to elect a successor who would reverse his policy. 
To ordinary European understandings, the arguments in favour 
of negro suffrage appear not to be conclusive. Democracy, or 
government by numerical majorities, implies an approxi- 
mate equality among the electors, and a common interest 


in the measures which ultimately express popular opinion ; 


but the whites and the blacks in the South are not 
in any sense equal, and, although their interests are 
perhaps really identical, their wishes are likely to be 
widely divergent. The white voter will think that the black 
voter ought to work in cotton plantations, while the negro 


will be chiefly anxious to acquire and assert the right of 


following his own inclination. The belief of New England, 
that the blacks are liable to oppression, may perhaps not be 


unfounded, but prudent legislators would consider the nature of 


the remedy which might possibly be devised by negro consti- 
tuencies. It is highly probable they might prefer a military 
dictatorship to the constitution of the State or of the Union. 
Usurpers have invariably sought to give power to the 
lowest of the people, and no ambitious adventurer has yet 
been provided with so convenient an instrument as a million 
and a half of despised, persecuted, {ree and sovereign electors. 
Slavery seems to have been the best education which has yet 
been devised for barbarous Africans; but if, in two or three 


generations, it has raised them to the level of white Americans, 


much injustice has been done to its apologists. 


The struggle may be contemplated with equanimity, if con- | 


tending parties will only abstain from using the familiar resource 
of a quarrel with England. It is unfortunately impossible to 
reject the concurrence of testimony which proves that chronic 
animosity is at present exhibiting itself with unprecedented 


_ violence. Mr. Conway, well known as a Virginian Abolitionist, 
has published in the Fortnightly Review a warning to England 
which furnishes a curious illustration of American character, 
‘The wonderful incapacity of his countrymen to understand 
English susceptibilities is characteristically exhibited in an 
essay which would be discourteous if its rudeness were not 
as unconscious as the admissions which it contains of the 
found immorality of political parties in the United States, 
Mr. Conway explains, with remarkable force and clearness, the 
reasons which may induce his countrymen to commence an un- 
provoked war with England. The Americans have numerous 
soldiers lately disbanded, and a considerable army still on foot; 
and of forty thousand officers, including several hundred generals, 
a considerable portion would be glad to escape the obscurity 
und dulness to which they are remitted by the peace. The 
Alabama and the recognition of belligerent rights would, in 
popular estimation, furnish an excuse; but the real motive for 
a rupture would, according to Mr. Conway’s statement, be 
private interest and party convenience. As he appropriately 
and accurately states, a party at Washington strongly urged 
a war with England in 1860, before the Alabama was heard 
of, and at a time when it would have been difficult to in- 
vent a pretext for a quarrel. That war was not declared 
“is due to the moral character of Mr. Linco.y, and the strong 
“ friendship for England of the Chairman of the Senatorial 
“ Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Hon. Cuartes Sumner.” 
The moral character of Mr. Lincotn was established by 
stronger proofs than unwillingness to commit one of the most 
atrocious of crimes. Mr. Sumner, who is still Chairman of 
the Committee of Foreign Relations, distinguished himself in 
the second year of the war by extraordinary activity in culti- 
vating the prevalent ill-will to England. The influence which 
was used to recommend a war in 1860, still, according to 
Mr. Conway, survives at Washington, and the temptation 
to merge domestic differences in a foreign quarrel once 
more recurs. Writing for English readers, even Mr. Conway 
throws, in the first instance, upon his political adversaries the 

' imputation of profligate eagerness for mischief. According to 
his representation, the Democrats might seek in war the means 
of postponing negro suffrage, and, without the slightest pro- 
bable ground, he insinuates that Southern generals, including 
Lre himself, might desire to recover their own rank in the 

_ Federal service by engaging in a wanton attack on a Power 

_ friendly to the reconciled States, as it had not been unfriendly 

| to either section. After attributing to his opponents a policy 
which he suspects to be blameable, Mr. Conway proceeds with 
concentrated bitterness to avow that “a war with England, 

| “ were there any pretext for it, or anything to be gained by it, 

“ would unite all classes and sections in America more etfec- 

“ tually than one with any other Power.” “The feeling of 

“anger towards this country is so universal in the United 

“ States, that I believe it would be impossible to find amongst 

| “ its public men, or even its literary men, a single exception 

_ from it, unless it be among a few who, having constant per- 

, “ sonal intercourse with England, know how little any quick 

_“ generalizations concerning this country, its character, or its 

“feelings are likely to be correct.” A generalization about 

the character of another country, even if it were unimpeachably 

_ accurate, is not considered by Old World moralists a justifi- 

_ cation for a war. Mr. Conway digresses into a statement 

about the Alabama, borrowed from one of the most inaccurate 

' American disputants, which proves that he has failed to 

' understand the point of the argument on the side of England. 

' Details which tend to show more or less negligence would 

only be material if they were used as evidence of bad faith on 

the part of the Government. As Mr. Apams and Mr. Sewarp 
have repeatedly disclaimed any intention to impute bad faith, 
there can be no just cause of war; though, if Mr. Conway's 
estimate of the morality of his countrymen is just, the 
catastrophe may still be inevitable. ‘There is more 
than American calmness in a subsequent remark, that 
the South also has causes for joining in the quarrel. 
| “She feels bitterly the sympathy of the English masses for 
| “ the North, the cold shoulder given to her agents at the 

_ “ English Court, the repeated refusal of the British Govern- 

| “ ment to join France in an intervention, and its refusal of any 

| “ aid to prevent the South being crushed. Thus every class 

_ “and section in America has its grievance against England.” 

| Partiality, impartiality, favour to the South, and dis- 

_couragement to the South—every act, and every omis- 


| sion, is equally a pretext for war. Mr. Conway's 
candid admissions must be accepted most confidently 
against the party of which he is a respectable mem- 
ber. There is too much reason, however, to believe that 
his charges against his countrymen in general are ywell- 
founded. ‘To threats such as these it is only possible to 
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indifference, and, if they approach to realization, in- 
domitable resistance. American journalists have justly and 
loudly boasted that England cannot be taunted into a war. 
Their favourite inference, that Englishmen are a cowardly race, 
will be tested if Mr. Conway's prophecies should unhappily be 
fulfilled. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


aR. BRIGHT may perhaps boast, like O’ConneLL, that he 
M is the best-abused man in the kingdom, and he shares 
with his predecessor the compensation of also receiving the most 
uncompromising flattery. His enthusiastic admirers have 
lately dwelt principally on the statesmanlike moderation which 
he has shown in dropping his line lightly into the political 
waters, instead of alarming his timid prey with a violent splash 
or with the ostentatious exhibition of his gaff. It may be 
doubted whether his speech at Rochdale is likely to promote 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform. The House of Commons 
is, on the whole, prepared to adopt any reasonable measure 
which may be proposed by the Government; but the majority 
of members will not be influenced by any theoretical passion 
for an extended suffrage. The new Parliament is formed of 
similar materials to the House which deliberately strangled 
the Government Reform Bill after it had passed the second 
reading without a division. The indifference or repugnance 
of the representatives of the people was not corrected by their 
recent intercourse with their constituents at the hustings. For 
the first time, the truth that political power given to one 
person must be taken from another has, after abundant 
reiteration in the higher regions of discussion, penetrated down 
to the understandings of the ten-pound householders. They 
know the five-pounders and the six-pounders intimately, and 
they perceive that the future electors will be more unanimous 
as well as more numerous than themselves. In many boroughs 
Liberal candidates found it necessary to suppress, after con- 
sultation with their agents, half the profuse pledges which 
they had been prepared to offer. There was a general 
belief that no Reform Bill would be proposed during 
Lord Patmerston’s life, and there was no temptation to 
speculate on remote contingencies. Lord Russe.u’s acces- 
sion, by a singular but undeniable fatality, has compelled a 
lukewarm Cabinet to prepare a measure which, under the 
same pressure of necessity, will probably be accepted by a 
segptical House of Commons. The motive which has prin- 
cipally produced practical unanimity is the desire to have 
done with a troublesome agitation. The working-classes of 
the great manufacturing towns are really aggrieved by the 
monopoly of electoral power which is possessed by small 
tradesmen, and those who, on many grounds, deprecate con- 
stitutional change are unable to deny the existence of 
injustice, or at least of anomaly. It is still uncertain whether 
extreme democracy can be kept at a distance if the higher 
and middle classes surrender a portion of their present 
privileges; but the advantage of an approximation to political 
symmetry is more certain than the risk which must attend the 
experiment. It is expedient, in modern times, that institutions 
should be intelligible, and that they should be defensible by 
popular arguments. The old English prejudice in favour of 
systems which work well is rudely shaken by incessant dis- 
cussion of principles and facts. If the aristocracy of the 
working-class could, by any contrivance, be exclusively added 
to the constituencies, the great body of non-electors would 
obtain an indirect representation in Parliament; and the rough 
expedient of lowering the franchise will etlect the desired 
object, though it will at the same time produce more question- 
able results. A leap in the dark must be taken, because 
there is no other way of reaching a safe footing. Ii, however, 
Mr. Brigut persuades Parliament that the forthcoming Reform 
Bill is likely to be the first of a series, he will destroy 
the effect of the most persuasive reason for supporting the 
measure. 

In undertaking a difficult task, the Government will be 
entitled to the generous forbearance of all members who 
approve of the general object; but no measure will deserve 
even to be debated unless it is apparently calculated to prevent 
the necessity of further change during the present generation. 
Lord Joun Russe~t was, some years ago, ridiculed by pro- 
fessed adherents for using the word “ finality,” which is in 
itself not a commendable or idiomatic term; but the doctrine 
which he then defended was essentially sound. A constitu- 
tional reformer is bound to propose a complete scheme, 
including all the improvements which seem at the time to be 
necessary. It is not worth while to disturb the machinery of 
government for the sake of periodical repairs; and if a consider- 


able change in the representative system will neither improve | 


the character of legislation nor satisfy the party which demands 
the change, Parliament may reasonably decline to make a great 
sacrifice for an insignificant object. Mr. Bricur is perhaps 
reconciled to the plan of introducing democracy by instal- 
ments, by remembering that, if his advice is adopted, he will 
be provided with congenial occupation for the remainder of 
his life. When a million of new electors have been admitted 
to the suffrage, it will, he considers, be time enough to com- 
mence the attack on small boroughs, and on general inequalit 

of representation. If the new agitation succeeds, there will 
still be a majority of the male adult population awaiting the 
summons of their leader to assert their claim to the franchise. 

The convenience of avoiding opposition as far as possible 
might be naturally taken into consideration in a confidential 
consultation, but Mr. Brieut’s friends in the Government 
will scarcely thank him for blurting out the secret of their 
possible moderation. His tone and his language indicate some 
knowledge of official intentions; and yet it may be conjec- 
tured either that he has been admitted to imperfect confidence, 
or that he is anxious to anticipate and overrule some resolu- 
tion of which he disapproves. If the principal members of 
the Cabinet were bold and self-reliant statesmen, they would 
regard with comparative indifference an alliance which 
they will, in any event, certainly command. Mr. Brigut may 
do their cause much harm by violence of language, and even 
by a display of too unqualified approval. On the other hand, 
his influence may be useful in defeating opposition ; though 
the political section which he leads must necessarily vote 
for any measure which the Government may propose. The 
effect of a declaration, by a representative of large masses of 
the people, that the Bill was satisfactory has been already 
neutralized by the announcement that agitation will recom- 
mence as soon as the Bill is passed. Having uniformly con- 
tended that all persons are equally qualified to exercise 
political power, Mr. Bricurt is perfectly consistent in refusing 
to content himself with the admission of a mere percentage of 
his clients. His mistake at Rochdale lay in his gratuitous 
explanation of the method by which a moderate reform might 
prepare the way for a revolution, The opponents of all 
change will gladly accept his authority for a conclusion 
which they have themselves frequently drawn. 

If the Government has really determined to abstain from 
any proposal of disfranchisement, it may be presumed that 
Mr. Giapbsrone still retains the opinions which he expressed 
six or seven years ago. The House of Commons would not 
be satisfied by the mere statement that the Government was 
not strong enough to risk the hostility of the members for 
small boroughs. In 1860, Lord Joun RusseLi proposed to 
take one member from each of twenty-five English boroughs. 
As there is still a strong disinclination to an increase in the 
numbers of the House, it will be impossible, if Mr. Baicur’s 
advice is taken, to provide additional representatives for any 
large towns or populous districts. One remedy for the 
anomaly of insignificant constituencies might be advantage- 
ously borrowed from the abortive Bill of 1852. There is 
no reason why the right of voting should not be extended, as 
in Wales and Scotland, to all the unrepresented towns in a 
county or district; for the same class of voters would still be 
represented, while the numbers and importance of the consti- 
tuency would be largely increased. ‘The impending redue- 
tion of the occupation franchise in counties will furnish a 
strong additional reason for giving a share in the representa- 
tion to towns which are not large enough to claim members 
of their own. A 2o0l. franchise would, in many counties, 
scarcely admit a single farmer to vote, but it would give 
the villages and towns a large share in the choice of 
county members. Although a professional man or a re- 
tired tradesman may be perlectly well qualified to act as an 
elector, it is always desirable that large interests should 
have advocates in the House of Commons. It is a hardship 
in the present system that Brighton returns the members for 
East Sussex; but no Reformer proposes, since the failure of 
Lord Dexsy’s Bill, to deprive freeholders in boroughs of their 
county votes. Landowners and their tenants would have 
reason to complain of an innovation which subjected them 
elsewhere to be outvoted by persons who had no connection 
with agriculture. 

Lord Russet and his colleagues have an opportunity which, 
if it is neglected, may perhaps never recur, of framing a 
measure which, satisfying reasonable demands, will maintain 
the spirit and essential character of the English Constitution. 
If they accept Mr. Brigut’s principles, and then attempt to 
escape from the consequences, their position will be untenable 
against democratic attacks, and also against Conservative ob- 


| jections. It is not to be expected that they will formally 
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is, if not essentially bad, at least incompatible with that kind 
of freedom which depends on Parliamentary Government. 
A country isin an unwholesome condition when its legal rulers 
are not, although they may have been appointed by universal 
suffrage, at the same time its natural leaders. The American 
system and the French system have advantages of their own, 
but England alone has hitherto lived under the sovereignty of 
a representative Assembly. If the House of Commons can be 
so far remodelled as to represent opinions and interests which 
are at present neglected, the approaching change will be 
beneficial ; but the admission of a detachment of Mr. Bricut’s 
forces, for the purpose of opening the door to the rest, would 
be an act of cowardice and folly. 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


— is a great element of national strength which is 
possessed by the United States in perhaps larger mea- 
sure than by any other nation. Their resources are essentially 
elastic, and both army and navy have shown a capacity for ex- 
pansion and construction, as circumstances required, which is 
altogether unique. Before the war, a standing army of a few 
thousands represented the whole military force of the Federa- 
tion. At the close of a four years’ struggle, more than a 
million men were under arms; and within six months of the 
restoration of peace, nine-tenths of this vast host had been ab- 
sorbed into professional or commercial pursuits. Of course this 
system of alternate increase and decrease on so stupendous a 
scale has its drawbacks. For the first two years of the war, 
the army was untrained, from the generals in command down 
to the private soldier. Much waste and plunder attended so 
serious a revolution as this sudden military call on the 
services of the citizens, but there is a set-off of great value 
in the power of husbanding resources in time of peace. 
The advantages and disadvantages of this plan of pro- 
cedure have been even more conspicuous in the conduct of 
naval affairs. Mr. Wettes, in his slightly vain-glorious 
summary, states that, at the commencement of the war, the 
American navy consisted of a few ships manned by less than 
8,000 seamen. There were not 4,000 artificers in the Govern- 
ment dockyards; and, of the small body of officers, more than 
300 espoused the Confederate side, or, as Mr. WeLLEs of 
course puts it, “traitorously abandoned the service to which 
‘they had dedicated their lives.” Once a priest, always a 
are is a well-known maxim; but once a midshipman in the 

nited States navy, always an officer, is an exaggeration of 
the notions hitherto prevalent as to military duty. The officers 
of the navy, as a rule, resigned when they found they would 
be called upon to act against the States to which their primary 
allegiance was due; and Mr. WeLLEs damages himself more 
than his adversaries by attempting to fix the stigma of treason 
on men who did but choose, as they were forced to choose, 
between conflicting duties. However, the officers were gone, 
and the Government speedily replaced them by volunteers 
from the merchant service. Before the war was over, the 
number of these officers about equalled what had originally 
been the whole strength of officers and men in the service. 
The 8,000 seamen expanded into more than 50,000, and the 
ships in commission were increased by the construction or 
purchase of more than 400 vessels. It was found impossible 
to enlarge the operations of the public dockyards to an extent 
at all adequate to the emergency ; and though nearly 17,000 
workmen were employed, a large proportion of the repairing 
as well as of the building of ships was left to be done under 
contracts, which, in Mr. WeELLEs’s opinion, resulted in a 
tolerably extensive plunder of the public purse. The war 
was no sooner over than a still more rapid change was effected 
in the opposite direction. Nearly 350 vessels have already 
been sold, and of the rest the iron-clads have been laid up in 
ordinary; and the whole force in commission is reduced to a 
few moderate squadrons, to represent the country, and protect 
its commerce, in foreign ports. 


There are some among ourselves who would probably be 
disposed to advocate the adoption of the American system of 
postponing all preparation until the actual outbreak of 
hostilities; but it is easy to see that, whether the good or 
the evil of this policy may predominate, it is wholly in- 
applicable to the position of this country. Even in America, 
Mr. WELLEs is by no means an unqualified supporter of the 
eg on which circumstances compelled him to act, and 

e earnestly warns his countrymen against allowing the 
public naval establishments to continue in the inefficient state 
irom which all the pressure of a life-and-death struggle has 
not sufficed to raise them. The one thing which made it 
possible for the United States to begin a war without a pre- 


viously organized army or navy was the fact that their 
enemies were even more deficient in military preparation than 
themselves, and that ships of any kind, with a few guns on 


-board, sufficed to command the sea against a non-existent 


navy and a few blockade-runners. For any serious naval 
operatiors the fleet of the United States continued, for a long 
time after the commencement of hostilities, to be wholly in- 
capacitated. Only after an interval of years were the Monitors 
produced in any number, and even they (in spite of 
the boasts of Admiral Porter and the occasional hazardous 
trips which some of them made) can only be ranked as 
fit for harbour and river operations. True wisdom was 
shown in concentrating the efforts of the Department 
upon the comparatively small and imperfect vessels which 
served the immediate purpose of maintaining the blockade 
and engaging the forts of the Confederates; but Mr. WELLES 
was aware that much more was needed before the United 
States could be said to possess a navy, in the European sense 
of the word. He tells us that he accordingly commenced the 
construction of a superior class of steamers, of size and power 
sufficient to ensure high speed. The war, however, ended be- 
fore any of these were afloat, and the most forward of them 
will not, we are told, be at sea until some time in the course 
of 1866. It is the delay and embarrassment experienced in 
this abortive attempt to create a real navy in time to be of 
service, and the fraud, delay, and inefficiency which the 
repairing contracts produced, that have led Mr. WELLEs 
to recommend the establishment in America of dockyards 
on a scale similar to those of England which some of our 
extreme economists are so anxious to get rid of. The first 
step upon the restoration of peace ought, according to the Naval 
Minister, to be the formation of several new Navy Yards, 
and the enlargement of those that already exist. And 
Mr. WELLEs is unquestionably right. Wonderful as the 
impromptu efforts of the country were in meeting the 
actual emergency, they could not but fail in the attempt 
to create a navy capable of coping with the fleets which 
European nations have prepared with so much care and at 
such enormous cost. Every advance in the science of gunnery 
and the art of naval architecture seems to call for more time, 
and more continuous action, to create and maintain a really 
efficient fleet. A first-class frigate, according to modern 
notions, can scarcely be built under two years, even when 
every requisite appliance is available, and most of those which 
we possess were on the stocks for a much longer period than 
this. The argument which this inevitable condition of 
modern ship-building supplies against the postponement of 
experimental construction is too obvious to be overlooked on 
either side of the Atlantic. If, for example, it is, as alleged, 
at last determined by our Board of Admiralty to yield to the 
demand for a turreted cruiser, it is certain that no such ship 
can be afloat until the year 1868, ‘There is the more reason 
that this time the experiment should be made in good faith, 
without any such reserve as disappointed the country after the 
Royal Sovereign was converted. It may be hoped that, when 
the new Parliament assembles, the Admiralty will be com- 
mitted to a bond fide pledge to construct the best ship of this 
class which modern science can devise. Perhaps even this 
will scarcely disarm suspicion, when it is known that 
the task is to be assigned to a constructor who has said 
more against turrets than the most conservative Admiral in 
the service. But though entrusting the construction of a 
turreted ship to Mr. Reep is something like asking Mr. 
Newpecate to prepare a Reform Bill, a naval architect as able 
as the Chief Constructor should be capable of doing justice to 
any design which he can bring himself to regard without pro- 
fessional prejudice. It is possible that, by throwing all his 
energies into the perfecting of Captain Coxes’s invention, he 
may win a higher reputation than he has yet gained from the 
limited success of his own original designs. American aud 
English experience concur in proving that it is only by carelul 
and unbiassed trials of different plans that the as yet unde- 
termined model for the future navy can be brought to per- 
fection. ‘The crude Monitors of the ‘Transatlantic navy will 
remain as creditable specimens of the promptitude with which 
a sudden difficulty can be met; but, as ships of war, it may 
be safely predicted that their career is over, unless the attaci 
of an invading squadron should bring them into requisition for 
their proper work of harbour defence. 

Mr. WeLLEs’s summary ef the naval achievements of his de- 
partment would not have been complete without the usual 
reference to the “ piratical cruisers” ot the Confederates. That 
the subject had already been exhausted, as far as argument ws 
concerned, is apparent from Mr. Wettzs’s inability to suggest 
any ground of complaint that is not based on the recoguition 
by England of the iact of war which had been forcibly brought 
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home to her by the proclamation of blo 

ides himself, with justice, on the energy shown by the capture 
of more than a thousand vessels, of the value of 5,000,000l., 
for the most part the property of British subjects who had at- 
tempted to trade with the Confederate ports. It would pro- 
bably be useless to remind so patriotic a statesman as Mr. 
We tes, that the recognition of the existence of two belli- 

erents, for which he is never weary of upbraiding England, 
was the only thing which prevented every one of these cap- 
tures from being what, in his phraseology, would be called “a 
« piratical attack upon the commerce of a friendly nation.” Upon 
the whole, Mr. WELLES may probably congratulate himself 
on having taken or destroyed more merchant vessels than fell 
into the hands of the Alabama and her consorts; and, inde- 
pendently of other incidental consequences, the acceptance by 
European nations of the very undeniable fact that a war existed 
has certainly worked, in the main, in favour of the United 
States. The disposition to claim all the benefits of a par- 
ticular course of action, and to repudiate all its disadvantages, 
js not peculiar to any time or any people; but perhaps Mr. 
We tes, in his vigorous philippics, presents as striking a 
specimen of this one-sided view as was ever given to the 
world. It is not worth while, however, to dwell upon a topic 
which has been worn threadbare by exhaustive argument; 
and now that Mr. WeELLEs has added his denunciations to the 
more temperate but equally inconclusive reasonings of Ameri- 
can diplomatists, the subject will perhaps be allowed to drop 
until time shall have sufficiently softened angry recollections 
to allow some of the most embarrassing doctrines of inter- 
national law to be calmly discussed, and perhaps advan- 
tageously modified, in the common interest of all maritime 
nations. 


LORD ROMILLY. 


ERY little gratification has yet been shown by the public 
at the addition made by Lord Russet to our hereditary 
Legislature, and to which we have referred on former occa- 
sions. And we hope that negative praise so marked may have 
a salutary effect. For a moment, indeed, it seemed as if the 
Whigs had forgotten themselves, or rather their friends. The 
task of reconstructing the Government had betrayed the charac- 
teristic infirmity of the patient. By a strong effort of will and 
self-denial, Mr. GoscueNn and Mr. Forster were admitted within 
the outer circle of official life; but, this done, Whig principles 
and traditions had to be vindicated, and the vindication lies 
before us in the peerages conferred on Sir Francis Barine and 
Sir Joun 

With the elevation of Sir Francis Barina no great fault 
can be found by p political party. If his public life 
has not answered all the expectations formed from his 
natural abilities and the brilliancy of his Oxford career, 
he has filled the posts successively of a Lord of the 
Treasury, Secretary of the Treasury, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and First Lord of the Admiralty; and his 
services to the State, and the prospect of ample wealth to 
support his position, render a justification by Gevernment of 
his peerage hardly necessary. But the peerage conferred 
upon Sir Jonn Romiy is far more open to criticism, for not 
only is the honour unmerited, but, in his case, the new peer 
becomes a judge in our highest legal tribunal, although he 
fails as a judge in an inferior court. He has been a particu- 
larly lucky, not a deservedly fortunate, barrister; and without 
strong party support it is impossible that he should have 
attained his present position. But the rapid course of his 
advancement is very instructive. From the time when he was 
called to the Chancery Bar till 1848 the public had heard little 
of Mr. Romitty. He was weak as an advocate, therefore his 
practice had never been good. But in 1848 his connection 
with the family of Lord Joun Russet bore its first fruits; 
Lord Joun made him Soxicrror-GeneraL, and through the 
same patron he became AtrorNey-GENERAL in 1850. Towards 
the end of February, 1851, there was a Ministerial crisis. 
The resignation of the Whig Government was announced 
in the public journals on the zoth; and Sir Joun Romitiy’s 

er rise not only seemed checked, but it was so well known 
how slender his non-official practice had become, that serious 
apprehensions were entertained for his future prospects. 
But the crisis . On the 3rd of March the ad- 
justment of Ministerial difficulties was announced in both 
Houses of Parliament; on the 4th, Lord Joun wrote to 
Lord Lanapate, who was then Master of the Rolls, accepted 
his resignation of that office, and immediately afterwards Sir 
Joux Romy was sworn in to the vacant post, with a salary 


of 6,000/. a year. ‘The vicissitudes of few lawyers can tell a | 
But although Sir Joun Romitty had 


more surprising tale. 


Nor, fluent 
and powerful as Lord Wesrsury was when at the Bar, do we 
think that his reputation as a lawyer has been increased since 
he held the Great Seal. The fact is, that the versatility and 
power of expression required to make a man famous as an 
advocate are not essential in a judge, who should be gifted 
with peculiar habits of mind seldom innate in a great orator. 

So far, however, it may be said that exception cannot be 
taken to Sir Jonn Romitty’s peerage, and to the seat which he 
thereby gains in the Appellate Court of the House of Lords, 
for the accusation of having been distinguished as an advocate 
is not laid to his charge. But although great advocates 
seldom make good judges, and the desired qualifications for 
judicial office will be found oftener perhaps in a man who has 
held a secondary position at the Bar than in the leading advo- 
cates of the day, weakness as an advocate does not, unfortu- 
nately, imply strength as a judge; and Sir Joun Romitty has 
not won his peerage by the public estimation of his merits as 
Master of the Rolls. It has been said, and said with a painful 
appearance of truth, that the decisions of Sir Joun Romi.iy 
have been reversed to a greater extent than those of an 
other equity judge; and we observe that the first four eB 
from his Court in the last term were successful, and that Lord 
CranwortH signalized his return to office by being par- 
ticularly hard upon the law of his learned brother. The 
test of appeals and reversals may be inadequate as a 
criterion of the merits of a judge. Erskine boasted 
“that there was only one of his decrees appealed against, 
“ and that was affirmed,” yet we give him no high rank as a 
judge. But it is impossible to divest oneself of the vulgar 
notion that the judge whose decisions oftener fall than stand 
must be an indifferent lawyer. A man whose property is at 
stake in a Chancery suit should be able to feel that the chance 
of his ultimate success has been enhanced by a favourable 
judgment in the Court which first hears his case. If, how- 
ever, that Court should happen to have been the Rolls, not a 
fraction of odds would be laid by any sporting attorney upon 
the thus far successful litigant. This would not be the case 
in the Common Law Courts; the perusal of their reports shows. 
that the great majority of judgments there are affirmed both 
in the Exchequer Chamber and in the House of Lords, and 
this difference is not satisfactorily accounted for by any dis- 
tinctions between equity and common law. “I begin to 
“ think,” said Sir Samuet Romitty, when speaking of the new 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, “ that the tardy justice of the Cuan- 
“ ceLtor is better than the swift injustice of his deputy.” 
Delay is not always the only cause of complaint in the Court 
of Chancery, and we think that Sir Samve.’s remark is a fair 
subject for the meditation of his son. 

But although so little respect is shown in our Appellate 
Courts to the judgments of the Masrer or Tue Koxts, Lord 
RusseExv is no doubt well disposed that his protégé should take 
hisrevenge. The judgments of the Master or Tur Rots, pre- 
siding in his own Court, are subject to appeal before the Lorps 
Justices, as well as the Lorp Cuancettor. The Lorps Justices 
may reverse a decision of the Master o¥ THE RoLis given in 
the Rolls Court, but he, sitting in the House of Lords upon the 
same case, may now help to reverse the decision of the Lorps 
Justices. And although, practically, this anomalous power may 
be unimportant, because no one would tolerate its exercise, we 
dare not say that Lord Romitcy has not confidence enough to 
make the experiment. It is impossible, indeed, to suppose 
that Lord Russet really wished to strengthen, as he ought 
to have done, the Appellate Court of the House of Lords. 
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never held high position as an advocate, he might, con-_ . 
sistently with all experience, have proved a sound judge. 
That great advocates seldom make good judges is well known. 
Forensic powers and oratory made Weppersurn Lord 
Loucneorovucn, and gave him the Great Seal. But Taurtow 
used to say of him, “ ‘That d—d Scotchman has got the gift of 
“the gab, but he is no lawyer”; and LovausorovGn’s repu- 
tation was undoubtedly gained as an advocate and Parlia- 
mentary debater, and not as a judge. Erskine was eloquent, 
and no man perhaps was his equal in a Nisi Prius case; but 
he knew nothing of equity, and he has not escaped the charge of 
great incapacity as Lord Chancellor. In his letter to the American 
senator who had betted upon the number of Erskine’s decrees 
which had been reversed, and had coolly referred the matter for 
decision to Erskine himself, he says, “'To save you from 
“ spending your money upon bets you are sure to lose, re- 
“member that no man can be a great advocate who is no 
“lawyer. The thing is impossible.” But it is very doubtful 
whether Erskine had any belief in the doctrine propounded 
with such good-humoured gravity ; and it is certain that Lord ; 
CAMPBELL, as Erskine’s biographer, had none. Lord Broucuam 

" has been a brilliant and accomplished advocate, but as a judge 
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At the present moment the Lords may give all the satis- 
faction which the chief tribunal in this country ought to 
do, and the learning of its individual members naturally 
inspires confidence. Lord Romitty may be able to do but 
little mischief just now, for he will come among giants. 
But the age of many of our Law Lords forbids us to expect 
that the composition of that Court will remain long as it 
is. Lord Brovauam at the age of eighty-seven will hardly sit 
judicially much longer, and it is not ior the public interest 
that he should continue to do so. Lord Sr. Leonarps, 
although eighty-six, is apparently still vigorous in intellect, 
but he seldom attends the House, and his attendance is not 
likely to become more frequent. Lord Cranwortu is younger, 
but he, as well as Lord Cuetmsrorp, is of an age to which 
rest will soon prove more congenial than work. Again, if 
Lord Kincspown is withdrawing from the business of the 
Judicial Committee of which he has been for many years the 
main strength, he may soon desert the House of Lords. Is 
the mantle of so consummate a judge expected to full upon 
the shoulders of Romity, and is he to become our great ex- 
pounder of civil and maritime law at the Privy Council, and 
of equity and real property law in the House of Lords? 

We lave suggested, we think, sufficient reasons for con-_ 
demning Lord Russrxv’s last political transaction. A peerage 
is supposed to be a substantial recognition of distinguished 
services. But the dignity may be dearly purchased; and in 
recalling to mind the names of great lawyers, both of the past 
and present generation, we find many who, if they had chosen 
wisely, would have chosen to remain great as Commoners. 
We ure bound to add that the moral of the story before us 
is bad. It ineulcates the principle that the merits of a lawyer 
should be weighed by his devotion to a political chiel, and | 
that mediocrity is more certain of reward than talent; and we | 
fear that the patriotism of a Whig Minister is not to be trusted | 
when the public interests of the country and the private in- | 
terests of the individual preseat conflicting claims. 


ILLUSIONS. 

7 T is often said, and with a show of truth, that the present is a 

sceptical age, and untitted accordingly to produce anything 
noble or stable. A time of doubt, it is conceived, cannot be a 
time in which great results are achieved; and young persons of a | 
melancholy turn of mind go moaning about among their friends 
and acquaintances, wishing that there were only some cause or 
other for which it was worth while sacrificing oneself. They are 
unhappily, as they opine, too clever not to see through illu- 
siows ; 2ud unless a man goes in for illusions, they feel a difliculty | 
in uuderstanding how he can be expected to be enthusiastic. | 
Enthusiasm is all very well for Plymouth missionaries and Roman 
Catholic nuns, and M. Mazzini, or even Mr. Kingsley and Tom | 
Brown; but the worst of intellect appears to them to be that it 
males all this sort of genial fanaticism impossible, and convinces 
people very early of the hollowness of everything. We do not, 
accordingly, boast so much, in the language of Homer, that we are 
better than our fathers, as that we are wiser and soberer; and we 
admit, as a consequence, that it is natural we should be less heroic 
than they. Poets, as a rule, agree with sceptical gentlemen in this 
view of their generation, Our narrow aims and our divided purposes 
are a common topic of blame among the modern Muses; and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold doubts whether any young ladies of the present 
day, in respect of knowing what they want and what they mean, 
can bear comparison with Rebekah at the well. And the male 
sex is just as degenerate. What hero nowadays is so simple or so 
grand as Hannibal, or Aristides, or St. Simeon Stylites on the 
top of his pillar, or the crusader whose face was turned towards 
Jerusalem ¢ It is certainly true that the current of history has 
been very much influenced by enthusiasts, and it is one incon- 
trovertible feature of enthusiasm that it issues immediately in 
action. The fact that the world and civilization owe a vast deal 
to illusions cannot be denied. Imagination and fantasy have 
played an extraordinary part in the progress of mankind; and just as 
Protestants must admitthe influence for good, both inartand morals, 
that has been exercised by, let us say, the worship of the Virgin 
Mary, impartial observers will confess that Europe would have been 
very ditlerent had it not been for the fanciful laws of chivalry, or 
even for the effete ideas of divine right. In one sease, the recog- 
nition of this truth may be said to lead to a sceptical view about 
truth itself. So many diverse systems of philosophy and politics 
and theology secm to have helped humanity along, that it is natural 
to conclude that the unount of good which any one system produces 
cannot be taken as a. roof of the system’s logical value. Every 
different theory, for cxa.ip!e, about freewill has had its votaries 
and borne its fruits, aud, looking back from an historical emi- 


nence on all, one is tempted to sum up the whole story 
by deciding that all the theories have been more or less useful, 
and all move or less wordy and unsubstantial. A complete study 
of metaphysics must perhaps end in some such metaphysical! 
scepticism. The comparative history of human thought under 


various conditions, in various times, and among different races, 
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forees on any intelligent observer the conviction that men’s 
opinions, like other things, depend on certain laws which a more 
erudite generation hereafter may be lucky enough to discover ; and 
this is not a very pleasant or satisfactory idea. It is not an agree- 
able notion to feel that the world—like a child who is lured on to 
exercise his limbs by the fantastic lustre that surrounds his newest 
toy—is tempted from one stage of development to the next by a 
happy credulity in the iJlusion of the day. Weak minds may 
easily be led, by indulging in this kind of scepticism, to resign 
themselves to the creed that if some things are new, nothing at 
ny rate is true, and that wise men cannot reasonably be asked to 
take up with the fashionable folly of the moment. If such were 
the conclusion of philosophy, philosophy must result, not merely 
in negation, but in inaction. It is, therefore, useful to con- 
sider whether such be the necessary result of metaphysical 
scepticism; for, if so, metaphysical scepticism would soon 
bring mankind to a standstill. That there is a danger of its 
doing so, is apparently felt by its most eminent apostles. The 
problem to which they address themselves is how to base a theory 
of action on a philosophy of negation; and strenuous efforts in 
this direction have been made by writers of much influence and 
distinction in the present century. No better instance can be 
chosen than Mr. Cariyle. [t is not easy to say on what Mr, 
Carlyle bases his splendid and glittering superstructure of enthu- 
siasm. ‘he hollowness of conventionalities, the windiness of 
bags, the dveariaess and unmeaninguess of creeds, are his fuunda- 
tion. Nothing is his starting-point, and on the top of it, by a 
great exertion of genius, he builds a shining temple to morality 
and fanaticism. He accomplisies the feat by sheer force of will 
and of enthusiasm; but his labours, if they prove nothing more, 
prove, at all events, that he recognises the stupefying influence of 
the scepticism to whose logical positions he has no logical answer 
to give. 

‘the first observation that oceurs to us, when we come to in- 
yestigute the assertion thet a negative age produces nothing 
great, is that, tested by fact and by history, the assertion 
turus out to be untrue. We should all of us agree that the world 
has never produced anything more great or lasting than that which 
was produced by the thinkers and the writers of ancient Greece. 
All the thinking power of mankind seems to have been crowded 
into the narrow space of a single century. Modern philosophy is 
ouly an offshoot, or a reproduction, or an expansion of Greek ideas, 
The modern drama is best and most poweziul when it observes the 
rules which Greek dramatists Inveuted by a sort of divine instinct, 
and illustrated in a way that approaches to perfection. The most 
successful of modern orators sigh when they read an oration of 
Demosthenes, and acknowledge that nothing has ever since been 
written or spoken so lucidly or powerfully or sublimely. The 


repose, and the wit, and the love of beauty that sparkle in 


Sophocles and Aristophanes surpass the creations of all later 
sentimentalists and humorists. It is a remarkable fact that all 
these great achievements of ancient genius date from an age 
and a generation which, in a philosophical sense, may be 
suid to have been the very age of negation. Socrates, 
from whose teaching half a dozen metaphysical schools derived 
their origin, lived in a time of scepticism; and was a_philo- 
sophical sceptic, if not a sophist, himself. The rise of Greck 
oratory can be traced directly to the influence of sophistical philo- 


_sophers; and the drama—the principle of which consists in looking 
-at human action from different points of view—has a similar his- 
'tory. If the human mind two thousand years ago had not been 


in aferment about first principles, it is not too much to say that 
we should never have had a Plato, or an Aristotle, or a Sopho- 
cles, or even an /Eschylus. The growth even of later schools of 


' Christian idealism may perhaps be traced back to a source of 
the same kind. No great writer that we are aware has ever 


yet thoroughly analysed the historical connection that exists be- 
tween mysticism and scepticism. The connection is, however, 
perceptible, and is nowhere more plainly marked than in the history 
of Jewish thought. A large number of the Cabbalists are sceptics 
to allintents aud purposes, though their scepticisin is possibly un- 
conscious; and the same remark holds good of modern idealism at 
a much more recent date. When we turn to the lists of Mnglish 
literature, a similar phenomenon is discernible. If Shakspeave is 
not to be ranked among philosophical sceptics, it is not easy to say 
what else he is. His three greatest characters would probably be 
universally considered to be Hamlet, and Falstaff, and Iago. All 
these are the embodiment of philosophical scepticism under diiler- 
ent aspects—the scepticism that takes refuge in thought, the 
scepticism that takes refuge in gross sensual pleasures, and the 
scepticism that takes refuge in unscrupulous and selfish actions. 
And ii is diflicult to believe that the Hlizabethan age, with all its 
doings, was an age of settled convictions. ‘he lazy sceptics of our 
own time cannot, therefore, be permitted to maintain that meta- 
physical negation results in inaction as a matter of course, The 
notion that the native hue of resolution is sicklied over invariably 
with the pale cast of thought may be justified in individual cascs, 
but is not justified by fact, if we apply it on an extended area to 
the history of the world. Literature and politics prove the 
contrary ; and, much as art owes to religion, it would be hazardous 
to assert that, without religion, art would be impossible. 
The French Revolution, to the sceptics in question, ought to 
be a@ most perplexing spectacle. That terrible epoch has pze- 
sented the world with the picture of a set of men who, seemiug 
to believe in nothing, were nevertheless fanatics in action, ‘PLey 
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threw aside morality and religion, and all the ideas that we con- 
sider necessary to the welfare of society ; yet one and all went to 
death with a courage that cannot but excite our astonishment 
and admiration, and which, perhaps, has never been paralleled, 
except in the case of Pagan heroes of antiquity and Christian , 
saints and martyrs. Whatever their monstrosities and misdeeds, 
they exhibited a faith in their own purposes, and in the ultimate 
triumph of their cause, which, eould we but forget their failings, 
would appear sublime, and which gives the lie to the doctrine 
‘that an age of negation cannot turn out practical results. 


The doctrine that a disbelief in metaphysical ideas leads of ne- 
cessity to inaction is, indeed, little better than an untenable excuse 
and apology for idleness. It finds no support from history, nor 
from the writings of one of the greatest of English thinkers. 
Bacon maintained precisely the reverse. The father of inductive | 
science held that metaphysical systems impeded and paralysed the 
world’s progress, and a distrust of them led him, not to fold his 
hands in despair, but to apply himself to practical investigations, | 
There is plenty for the human intellect to do, even if it abandons | 
as hopeless the search after abstract realities, or even after ab- 
solute truth. Sceptics who confess as much often fall back on 
the assertion that it is impossible to work with energy when all | 
illusions about finding abstract truth are gone. No notion can 
be either more ridiculous or more pernicious to individual cha- 
racter, or more thoroughly useless to mankind. It is equivalent 
to declaring that nothing is left to labour for, and that all great 
aims and objects cease to exist the moment one avows that 
thought is limited, and that society itself must always fall short of 

erfection. In the first place, because absolute perfection or abso- 
ute truth is impossible, it does not follow that there is not such a 
thing as relative truth and relative perfection, And when we 
look at the state of the world, it is a miserable and ludicrous 
thing to say that relative perfection and relative truth are not 
worth having. Even if all the opinions of mankind were the 
merest illusions, one illusion is better at any rate than another. 
To make one’s fellow-creatures happier, and in a certain fashion 
better, is an occupation to which the most stupendous intellects 
may teach themselyes to condescend, even if supreme happiness 
and unalloyed excellence are as much a dream as the grand arca- | 
num. Any rational human being may surely bring himself to 
sympathize with the future of the world. The certainty that it is | 
possible to do so, and that, as civilization advances, the possibility 
will become more and more apparent, is a consolation that makes | 
up for much which the world is daily losing in the shape of | 
old habits and old standards of right and wrong. It is the 
true answer to the despondent conclusion with which Mr. 
Lecky ends his reswmé of the history of the growth of rationalism. 
The wants of society are permanent, while the established methods 
of supplying those wants seem from time to time to be failing; 
but that the age which feels a want will have the want supplied is 
a social axiom which it needs no prophet to announce. 

Some few years ago, an English writer of eminence, surveying 
the condition of contemporary Europe, came finally to the con- | 
clusion that he could see nowhere any latent sources of energy 
from which the world’s strength could be replenished. This does 
not seem a very philosophical or sound opinion. We are far 
too much disposed, as it is, to fall into an erroneous view about 
the forces that regenerate society. To look for these forces within 
the circle of the received opinions of to-day, or of the opinions 
likely to succeed them, is a natural weakness. But when we 
have gone through all, and imagined every possible moral or 
— or religious dogma that may yet come into play, we 

ave by no means exhausted the category of mankind’s sources 
of energy. Men of education and enterprise in our times live 
very fast, and consume their stock of life by a rapid process 
of combustion; but for all that, or perhaps on account of that, the 
sum total of enterprise never was greater than it is. In the first 
place, the intellectual and physical labour of the world, great as 
it is, is carried on more cheaply, and with less prodigality of 
waste. In the second place, the tools—if one may use the ex- 
pression—with which the world works are improving at a startling 
pace. Mankind are being drilled and disciplined to use their energies 
effectively, and when one turns one’s eyes to the very growth of 
population, it becomes clear that their collective physical vigour 
will not want replenishing fora long while to come. It will no doubt 
be urged that all this is nothing without some greatcause. If, how- 
ever, sceptics were as long-lived as the crows in Horace, they would 
have a chance of discovering before they died that the world can 
get on tolerably without one. It is the energy which mankind brings 
to bear upon a cause that often constitutes its greatness, and as 
long as the materials for a conflagration exist, some match or 
other will readily be found to light the fire. And the growing 
prosperity and happiness of man is itself a great cause worth some | 
lighting for. It is not unfrequently thought that excessive sym- 
pally with the past exercises a retarding influence upon action. 

ut if real sympathy with the past were only bound up with a | 
genuine sympathy for the future, the two combined would form | 
# motive power in comparison with which the Crusades, and 
the ideas of chivalry, and the desire of enterprise, would all seem 
fecble and effete. “The elements of some such motive power | 
Society has at its command, and the education of the coming 

generation will enable us to judge how far society has begun to | 
use them, 


PLAIN- DEALING. 
yy mereet knows something of the qualities of the great 


class of Plain-dealers. Most of us are personally acquainted 
with one or two folk who pride themselves upon a singular 


| frankness of speech, and a disinterested contempt for reserve and 


discretion. It cannot be said that the qualities of these very re- 
markable people are of a kind to reconcile us to their fundamental 
principle. In the first place, a generous profusion of advice to 
others is mostly accompanied by a ready resentment of any advice 
offered to themselves, and this offends one’s sense of justice. We 


| feel that, if the plain-dealer insists on warning his triend against 


this or that defect, he should in turn bear patiently, ov even 
embrace gladly, all just monitions respecting his own weaknesses. 


_ Again, those who deal faithfully with their neighbours, and refuse 


to be misled by the considerations of a feeble complaisence 
into shutting their eyes to other people’s foibles and faults, have a 
knack of being incurably blind te their virtues, They insist upon 
the importance of recognising facts; but, unfortunately, wader the 
name of facts, they only include the follies and vices, the selfish- 
ness and the meannesses, of their acquaintance, their false steps and 
their consequent troubles. With the keenest vision for a flaw, they 
have no eye for a perfection. Thisis as great an injustice as ils op- 
posite. Ifwe are to be warned against any given tendency to 
evil, we ought to be encouraged in any contrary tendency to good. 
If harsh criticism possesses, as is supposed, some influence which 
makes its objects better, why should not generous eulogy in 
proper circumstances sustain its objects at a certain pitch of 
goodness? But a plain-dealer of the right stamp, while con- 
vinced of the inestimable worth of what he calls a word 
in season, is never lucky enough to find an _ occasion 
when a word of praise or encouragement would be sea- 
sonable. And he is apt to enteriain very odd notions, even 
with reference to what makes the season when a word might be 
useful. If a man’s inability to control his impulses leads him 
into straits and shallows, the moment commonly chosen by the 
plain-dealer for his faithful exhortations is that at which the 
miserable victim has just discovered the peril into which his bad 
pilotage has brought him, and is straining every nerve to get back 
into smooth water again. Perhaps an impartial third person may 


, Suggest that probably it is better to help the wretch out of his 


trouble, or at least to leave him in peace to help himself out, and 
then, if necessary, he can be duly lectured afterwards. The good 
Samaritan who poured oil upon the man’s wounds was better 
than the Levite who passed indifferently by on the other 
side; but the Levite is better than one who, instead of oil, 
should pour in vinegar and brine. This, however, is entirely 
repugnant to the plain-dealer’s views. He declares that there is 
nothing like striking while the iron is hot. If you point 
out his faults to a man precisely when he is suffering from them 
most severely, he is the better able to realize your meaning, and to 
admit the justice of your friendly reproaches. They then have a 
pointedness, a beautiful nicety of application, an impressive 
weightiness, which it is impossible to shirk. All this sounds very 
cogent, but a pretty obvious blunder underlies it—the blunder, 
namely, of supposing that lecturings and exhortations can somehow 
teach a lesson which cannot be taught effectively by actual sufiering 
and the visible turns of circumstances. As if aman who would 
not be convinced of his weakness by the failures and vexations 
which it has brought upon him would at once yield to the per- 
suasions of a plain-dealing friend, and as if what events could not 
do might be brought about by talk. This is so clear, in the 
face of all ordinary tendencies of human nature, that there 
must be some rather strong feeling which supports the plain- 
dealers of the world in their unseasonable courses. 

In fact, there are at least two sentiments at work, quite apart 
from the mere impertinence and conceit which prompt to intrusive 
speech and unasked counsel in another person’s ailairs. Iirst, it 
is extremely disagreeable and vexatious to admit that there are 
people given up to a sort of reprobate mind. It seems outrageous 
that anybody should be smitten with a desperate blindness and 
incapacity of managing his life aright. Lhe modern temper 
forbids us to bow to Fate or Fortune. We would fain conceal from 
ourselves the rather humiliating truth that practically there is a 
force in the disposition of a man, and in the circumstances that 
surround him, which comes to much the same thing jor his 
friends and neighbours, if not for himself, as if he were fast bound 
by an iron destiny. ‘The plain-dealer thinks still that the friends 
should not spare their remonstrance, and he asks you whether, if 
you see a man walking heedlessly to the edge of a precipice, you 
are not to pluck him back. But talk about striking iron while 
it is hot, or plucking people from the edges of precipices, clouds 
the real matter, as metaphors are wont to do fully as often as they 
shed light. What looks like failing sheer over into ruin aud 
degradation is more probably a grad al and inevitable subsiding 
down to the level for which all the man’s temper and habits anid 
surroundings, from his youth upwards, have been combining to fit 
him. To urge upon him the imminence of degradation or mis- 


, fortune is a task of dismal supererogation in the case of one who 


has been bringing himself, step by step, to look upon misfortune as 
something beyond control, and to think of degradation as 2 mere 
phrase, invented by the lucky to bring out more tully their own 
superiority. Of course, there are occasional misdemeanours wiich 
are almost of the nature of accidents; but where one observes 
systematic misconduct or folly, it is fair to conclude that it 
spsings from fundamental principles, or lack of principles ; 
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and in either case a word in season is little more potent than the 
mop contending against the Atlantic. The philosophy of the 


back, is sure to find favour in an age when so many spurions 
forms of Jaisser-aller obtain credit in the wider sphere of public 
affairs. Then, of course, in people of impetuous temper, this breeds 


homely saying, that as such a one has made his own bed he must 
be content to lie in it, is a good deal wider and deeper than it is 
always pleasant to think. It is difficult to admit that character 
and conduct and their consequences are all inextricably linked 
together; that they present an inexorable front against which the good 
wishes of others are absolutely powerless ; and that what a man 
sows that shall he surely reap also. The plain-dealers are not the 
only class who kick against the pricks. But besides refusing to 
realize that there is something which, for all but the man him- 
self, stands in the place of fate, they sustain themselves 
in their inopportune counsellings by the argument that the 
substance of them is true. Such and such a thing, they 
say, t so, and therefore it behoves us to force it on 
the attention of him whom it concerns. VPerhaps there is no 
doctrine in the world which has produced, or at least has been 
used to countenance, so much mischievous folly and impertinence 
as this. The profoundly wise saying that all things are lawful, but 
not all things are expedient, is somehow distorted into the vicious 
principle that nothing which is lawful is not also expedient. In 
the wide field of history, of politics, of administration, of religious 
-belief, the consequences of such a misconception have been 
abundantly disastrous. And in the less conspicuous region of 
private and social life the blunder is just as injurious. A man 
has made an undoubted fool of himself; therefore you have a 
right to let him know that you think so. Therefore, as on this 
theory there is no distinction between a right and a duty, you are 
hovel to exercise your right. The conscience must be relieved. 
Every man must hold himself in readiness at any moment to 
mount the pulpit and discourse to his erring neighbour; for 
truth may be unpalatable, but it can never be unwholesome. 
Here, again, the plain-dealer entrenches himself behind a fallacious 
metaphor, And besides, if there be any foundation for a com- 
parison between unpleasant truths and doses of medicine, is there 
to be no judgment in the times and seasons of administering 
them? Are we to be for ever indiscriminately physicking our 
friends, just because we happen to have a few spare drugs on 
hand? ‘The simples which, on general grounds, would seem most 
suitable are constantly found to disagree in particular cases. And 
anybody must have had a peculiarly narrow range of experience in 
life, or else be resolutely deaf to its teaching, who insists that one 
can only make a man better by demonstrating to him that he is 
acting like a great fool or a great rascal. 

There are a few people in the world, it may be conceded, who 
relish unpalatable truths. They have a sort of itch for being 
criticized, provided always that things do not get too earnest, and 
that the quick is not touched. They really like to have their faults 
pointed out by their close acquaintance. Young men of a certain 
stamp are especially willing to undergo such friendly dissection. 
But this is found pretty generally in connection with a Mutual 
Admiration Society. Bits of blame serve to give a piquant 
flavour to the huge messes of eulogy and compliment which form 
the staple of the intercourse. <A taste for Sesies one’s faults 
delicately and gracefully handled is, after all, only a very subtle or 
a very morbid form of egotism. The thorough-going egotist would 
rather have his weaknesses talked about than not be talked about 
at all. After a prolonged debate upon his merits, a slight digres- 
sion into the subdued twilight of his faults makes a pleasant 
change, and it is a mistake to suppose that an ostentatious anxiety 
to be told of faults involves a corresponding resolution to 
amend them. People who really value advice, and honestly mean to 
give it a fair hearing, are chary in seeking what may involve an 
unpleasant obligation, 

it is hard to decide whether insincere complaisance or unseason- 
able plain-dealing is the more to be objected to. Just as some 
people insist on giving their opinions whether you want them or 
not, so there are others who, convinced that you do not honestly 
care for what they think, nor intend to be guided by what they 
say, have no further concern than to resort, in every case alike, to 
hackneyed words and glozing speeches. The man will pursue his 
own course, they say, in spite of counsel, and therefore one may as 
well be pleasant as the opposite. The plain-dealer has at all 
events this advantage over the unscrupulously complaisant, that 
his theory sounds a great deal finer and more elevated. The com- 
— man can scarcely have very much respect for himself if 

e acts up to his doctrine, even though he is pretty well assured 
that a fool or a rascal will be less confirmed in his evil course by 
insincere and over-courteous compliance, which he can probably 
see through, than by reaction from the rigidity and brusqueness of 
the plain-dealer, which he bitterly detests. Nobody can keep his 
self-respect who holds a theory that is not decently presentable, 


an energetic reaction, and we are overwhelmed with torrents of 
plain-dealing and universal counsellings. 


ORATIO FUNEBRIS. 


T is well known “ how extremely improper is any allusion, 
however slight, which is calculated to give any uneasi- 

ness, however trivial, to any individual, however polish or 
wicked.” Perhaps it is from a conviction of this truth, forced 
upon us in these difficult times, by observing the sympathy 
which the basest and most atrocious criminals nowadays con- 
ciliate, that we have said nothing, while he was yet among us, 
about the life and conversation of the late Mr. Forward, or—as, 
when he adorned this world, he pers to be saluted—Mr. Ernest 
Southey. In the coarse tongue of other days, he expiated his crimes 
on the scaffold on Thursday last; in the pathetic language of our 
own times, he was publicly strangled at Maidstone for his in- 
ability to accommodate his practical life to the requirements of 
that cruel and vindictive law which only reflects barbarous and 
uncivilized opinions, and a rude and ignorant stage of society, 
We are at last, therefore, released from any misgivings ; and, 
without incurring the charge of adulation of a living hero, we 
may now offer some slight and tardy recognition of his supremel 
heroic character. It is all that is left us to commemorate depart 
virtue :— 

His saltem aceumulem donis, et fungar inani 

Munere. 
And at the same time we may be able to point out how well- 
timed and opportune is his life, and more especially his autobio- 
graphy, if our contemporaries will but draw the right lesson from 
it. The optimizing poet was, in a way, quite right when he 
expounded the practical use of the awkward and ugly things of the 
moral as well as of the physical world :— 

If plagues and earthquakes break not heaven's design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 
And why then a Forward? Speculation has been leading up to 
the ideal conception of that character which in this great murderer's 
life has at last, in philosophic phrase, become concrete and objective. 
Science, falsely or truly so called, has adumbrated a complete 
monster of vice, unredeemed by a single virtue; but to us has 
been reserved to know in actual life the last and crowning 
birth of wickedness, The perfect man of the Stoics has been 
paralleled by the perfect scoundrel of our modern and minute 
hilosophy. And what is most noticeable about the matter of 
‘orward’s murders is that at last we have got the high principle 
of the thing. Art, we are told, precedes science. That 1s to say, 
it requires a long tentative period, and many stages of mere 
empiricism, before a grand idea is properly evolved. The greatest 
English murderer upon record, immortal by his achievements, but 
more immortal because he has had his Homer—Williams, the 
slaughterer of the Marrs and Williamsons, and the subject of De 
Quincy's famous monograph — was poor in comparison with 
Forward. Ilis type of murder was, at the best, but a low and 
material one. ‘To be sure, in the mere number of his victims he 
exceeded the departed Mr. Forward ; but then there was some low 
and carnal motive atwork with the hero of 1812. Either vindictive 
feelings, or the commonplace motive of robbery, or the unfortunate 
necessity of escaping from the consequences of one murder by murder- 
ing those who were ready to denounce him, instigated Williams. 
Or, even if we set down his extermination of two households to a 
mere inhuman and animal desire to wallow in blood and 
slaughter for the mere sake of the sensual delight of homicide, 
all this is as nothing to the elaborate and consistent and ingenious 
atrocity of Forward. Williams killed as many as seven persons, 
but they were all, or nearly all, strangers to him. Forw 
to be sure, only perpetrated five deaths, but then they were of his 
own household—his wife and child, and (probably his own) 
other three children. And, it must be added by way of doing 
justice to his greatness, he intended to murder his concubine 
and his and her child, and he all but succeeded in murder- 
ing Lord Dudley. If to pour out man’s blood like water has 
its rapturous delight, how much more complete must be the 
triumph of watching the multiplied death agonies of wife and 
child, and of one’s whole family! And moreover—which makes 
all the difference in Forward’s case, and reflects so much in 
his favour—he did it all on the finest and highest moral 
Ile justified himself by Scriptural and historical 
precedents. Ife appealed to Abraham and Virginius, the most 


though it may happen that the presentable theory, taken with all 
the numerous modifications required by circumstances, comes in 
a to nearly the same thing as its ostensible opposite. 
better to hold a good theory, with occasional deflections, than a 
bad and cynical one up to which we can always act in its integrity. 
Still there is a course which lies at equal distances from both the 
objectionable doctrines. 
your friend either obliging lies or disobliging truths. This might 


It is | derer as Williams—he boldly justified and nobly 


It is not necessary to be always telling | 


famous names of sacred and profane story. But, above all—which 
| places him at an sean height above such a coarse mul- 
vindicated _his 
mission. Williams, sordid wretch, hung himself in his cell; For 
ward—though he once or twice meditated, or said that he meditated, 
_ suicide—thought better of it. In this matter he was beyond even 
his tolerably great and recent predecessor, Mr. Victor Townley, who, 
though he very philosophically and religiously asserted the sublime 
right and duty of murder, and especially of murdering your own, 


seem so obvious as not to be worth writing down, only the popu- 
larity of non-intervention in contemporary politics is apt to | to 
the spread of a corresponding view in private relations. The moral | of what was otherwise a distinguished career. But to Forw 
influence of political doctrine upon social doctrine is always very was reserved a euthanasia. He rounded his course by its com- 
important; and the notion that you ought to see your neighbour | pleteness. Since the Apology of Socrates, delivered when the 
march olf to perdition, if he chooses, without an eflort to keep him | hemlock draught must haye been brewing, we cannot remem 


on high moral grounds, yet condescended to a vulgar — 
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anything much more impressive than Forward’s study of the Tis- 
of Abraham and Mansel’s Lampton Lectwresin the condemned 
wi, together with the sublime and practical consolations which he 
derived from his pious thoughts on religion and philosophy. Poor 
Dr. Dodd, himself a condemned criminal, preaching the death 
sermon to his fellow-sufferers, has been thought to have been one 
of the most touching incidents in history. Dut it was merely 
pathetic. Forward is sublime, in insolence at avy rate. He 
stands at a loftier elevation when, as we are told, after “a marked 
change has come over him ”—that is, when he has submitted to the 
hallowing consolations of religion, and admits the chaplain’s “ con- 
solations with great interest, and prays daily ””—‘he still never 
admits the murders he committed to be crimes; indeed, he appears 
to think that he has really done a service to the community.” 
The Phedon of the occasion considers this “ very remarkable,” 
jn which we entirely concur. This result of Forward’s accept- 
ance of Scripture and Mr. Mansel is, beyond a doubt, “ very 
remarkable,” and calculated to throw great credit on the Oxford 
Professor. 

It is plain, from all this, that it is in the combination and 
concentration of so many various excellences that Forward’s para- 
mount superiority in the ranks of pre-eminent villains consists. In 
his ‘separate successes he may have been anticipated. Others may 
have equalled, though they can scarcely have surpassed, him in the 
fiendish malignity and the brutal character of his murders, con- 
sidered as mere murders. The doctrine of the right to sley your 
brother had been already formulated. Great murderers before this 
pattern Thug have found the condemned cell fragrant with the 
odour of sanctity. We hear so often of the religious shadows 
cast by the gallows, that sometimes we think, in the way of 
our dearest interest, it would be really good policy to commit 
a murder without too many extenuating circumstances. But 
this is the very first time that we have all the particular and 
distinctive beauties of wickedness meeting in the same favoured 
subject. All the Muses smile upon the poet's birth; and so 
every Fury and the complete choir of the Infernal Spirits and 
the entire realm of Acheron must rejoice at the wholeness 
and thoroughness of Forward’s life and teaching. To be 
a murderer, “but only as a step in his sincere and earnest 
and ardent efforts to progress,’ and, in the murder of wife 
and children, to have been assured “that he was acting only 
as high priest, and offering up for the whole nation, and for the 
cause of truth, his whole family ”; to be an adulterer, but “with 
a refined purity of feeling such as the beatified only really know” ; 
to be a swindling gambler, but only to have taken to billiards and 
threatening letters in the interests of charity and humanity, and in 
order to “ prevent moral death ” ; to have sought to become a Scrip- 
ture Reader, because he felt that the laws and customs and relizion 
and prejudices of England were an outrage upon humanity ; and to 
repeat and preach all or most of this fine morality after his conversion, 
and after his studies of the Bible, Bishop Butler, and the Bampton 
Lectures, and his acceptance of the doctrine of the Incarnation—this 
places Forward on a pinnacle which has never yet been attained by 
the most famous names in the Newgate Calendar, Well may he in 
spirit anticipate the coming era :—“ Were a thousand men in Eng- 
land to adopt my principle, would it not make the nation such a 
one as was never before seen?” Ile might have added, “ nor 
thought of ’—except in the expression of “ hell broke loose.” But 
here is the true ring of the martyr spirit. This is John Brown’s 
soul marching on. The seed of the Church—for the Devil has 
his church—is here; and it may be that society will yet have to 
gather in the Devil’s harvest after forward’s sowing. 

There is but one drawback to hisdignity. It must be a thorn in 
Forward’s crown of palms that his friends argue that all this only 
proves his insanity. They, prompted by the medical experts, say 
that wickedness is conclusive evidence of mania; and that the 
more atrocious a man’s crimes, all the more certain is his insanity. 
This is, of course, to detract a good deal from the hero’s heroism ; 
and Forward, with fine natural indignation, disclaims the de- 
grading imputation. He is not insane; and he asks for “a 
jury of metaphysicians and philosophers, as his motives are 
a fit subject for psychological inquiry.” Like the great Pro- 
testant Archbishop, Forward had his moment of weakness. 
In a very clumsy way he simulated madness on his trial; but he 
had the wit to see that hypocrisy was not his strong point, and 
just as Cranmer recalled his recantation when he found that he 
was going to be burned after all, so Mr. Forward withdrew his pre- 
tended raving fit when he discovered that nobody was taken in by it. 
But his friends took up the cue, and at the trial the well-worn 

lea of homicidal mania was evoked, and, one would hope, for the 

t time. It is almost a melancholy thing to see even Kentish 
medicine men reduced to such talk as they talked on Forward’s 
trial; and the spectacle of a “scientific theory” rolled in the 
kennel, and reduced to the last absurdity of folly and mischief, 
though a comic sight, suggests pity as well as contempt. It 
Is not altogether satisfactory that a solemn trial for life should have 
been, as Forward’s was, disgraced by shrieks of laughter at the 
proofs of the prisoner's madness hazarded by those grotesque country 

ractitioners who were produced for the defence at Maidstone. 
tis an unusual, though not in this instance entirely a regrettable 
g, that a verdict of guilty and the appearance of the black cap 
should produce a burst of applause ; yet justice suffers when, as in 
this case, the witnesses for the defence are saluted only with con- 
tumely and derision. ‘There is, however, a reassuring element in 
the affair. We here see the collapse of the homicidal-mania theory. | 
Common sense revolts against it when thoroughly argued out. From 1 
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the commission of a crime we have been taught to infer madness ; 
and when the crime is horribly and exceptionally atrocious, and 
the principles avowed and gloried in by the criminal are detestably 
and insolently wicked, the inference beomes a demon tration. 
That is to say, crime and madness are convertible terms; a 
man must be very mad if we can only show that he is very 
wicked. It is because Forward’s life and conversation brought 
all this out that, as we have said, we recognise his distinet 
use and purpose in the great economy of things. His career 
has reduced a plausible form of nonsense to a palpable nuisance. 
We make no doubt of his entire sincerity throughout. —Ilis 
character is thoroughly consistent. Ilis avowal of his wicked- 
ness and his motives was characterized, by the coarse and 
unfeeling reporters who knew nothing and cared nothing for 
the serene feights of medical psychology, as “ rodomontade ” 
and “ rigmarole”; but we rather view his letters and speeches 
as illustrations of a great principle which cannot be too 
fully, however painfully, illustrated. We now know all about 
it; and it is not worth disputing with the mad doctors about 
mere words. ‘They may, if they like, say that murder ne- 
cessarily implies insanity, just as they may talk any other 
nonsense, and say that murder necessarily implies a conic section, 
But when, from their scientific stand-point, they deduce the 
practical consequence that the greater a man’s wickedness the 
more we are bound to relieve him from the legal consequences of 
his crime, we start off. We have no particular objection to call such 
aone as Iorward mad in the scientific sense; but we have the 
greatest possible objection not to hang him, It may be a man’s 
nature to murder, rob, and ravish ; just as it is a tiger's nature to tear 
one to pieces. But, in pure self-defence, mankind destroys tiger 
and murderer. ‘They perish that we may live. And as to madness, 
it is precisely that maduess which everybody wits if he chooses, 
bring himself into, if he will only be ai the trouble of detaching 
himself from every moral restraint, aud simply defying conscience, 
and denying not only religious and legal sancuons, but the common 
instincts of human nature. 

The case wanted but one more touch to complete that horrid 
whole of depravity and grotesque absurdity which it presented 
all along. ‘That there should have been found persons—we 
suppose they call themselves good, but if conduct is, on their own . 
principles, to be considered a test of sanity, we should at once 
consign them tothe Asylum for Idiots—who have, up to the very 
last moment, tried every shift and urged every chance of getting 
Forward’s case re-heard, or the plea of insanity listened to, is not, 
however, surprising. It is a matter of satisfaction, not quite un- 
tinged with surprise, to find Sir George Grey allowing the law to 
take its course, as the phrase is; a form of expression from which 
we deduce that, in the case of a respite on medical grounds of 
insanity, as in the instance of Townley, something else than the 
law took its course. 


Review. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHIES, 


\ E have lately been favoured with several expositions of the 

sentiments with which Americans generally regard the 
nations of the Old World. In the last number of the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Conway has given a curious picture of their view of 
the relative merits of France and England. The result at which 
he arrives cannot be called satisfactory. ‘The Americans might, he 
says, be forced into a war in order to turn the French out of 
Mexico; but it would be a war to which the whole current of 
popular sentiment would be opposed. On the other hand, should 
any circumstances provoke a war with England, they would 
into it with enthusiasm. It would gratify the whole body of the 
nation, with the exception of that class—insignificant in number in all 
countries—whose policy is dictated rather by reason than by passion. 
The great majority would snatch, with unmixed pleasure, at any pre- 
text for fighting and, if possible, humiliating England. This amiable 
temper has of course been aggravated, and in some classes pro- 
duced, by our attitude in the late contest. Whatever ground they 
may have had for the belief, Americans undoubtedly did believe that 
Englishmen all but unanimously rejoiced in the dangers of the 
great Republic, gloated over their misfortunes, and were generally 
convinced that those misfortunes were only a righteous punish- 
ment for their manifold shortcomings. It might have been 
more Christian to forgive such feelings, supposing them to have 
existed, but it was certainly more natural to retaliate them. And, 
whether right or wrong, we must be prepared for the simple 
fact, that a good many grudges have been accumulated against 
this country in the last few years, which our scrupulous 
neutrality was unable to avert, and which Americans would 
be only too glad to satisfy before they have had time to 
die out. At the same time, a similar contrast between France 
and England had been familiar to the popular mind in America 
long betore the war. There was a certain vein of sentiment, 
which was worked principally to obtain materials for after- 
dinner speeches, about Englishmen and Americans being of the 
same blood, having a common interest in Shakspeare and Bacon, 
and both enjoying the right of trial by jury, the habeas corpus, 
and other themes of conventional oratory. But this was chiefly 
confined to the most educated classes; and there was very little 
cordiality wasted by the masses upon their Transatlantic affections. 
There are certain very obviou: reasons which go to explain this 
unpleasant tendency to set us down as the least favoured nation, 
and which are worth notice as illustrating the value of the judg- 
ments passed by different countries upon cach other, 
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An American writer has said that when two people are 
talking together there are really six people concerned in the 
dialogue. In the first place, there are the true A. and B. who 


are convetsing ; then there is the hypothetical A., who exists | 


only in A.’s own imagination, and the very different A., who 
exists only in the imagination of B. Adding two similar du- 
plicates of B., we get the whole number of six. This, which holds 
true of individuals, is still more conspicuously true in the relations 
of different nations. For the imaginary being, who stands for a 
whole people to the mind either of one of his component units or 
to one of the other race, has fewer features of the original than 
our mental picture of another man. The John Bull who stands to 
many foreigners, and even to some Englishmen, as the concrete em- 
bodiment of our peculiarities is derived from an almost extinet 
variety of a breed which was never numerous ; and the mere habit 
of representing a nation by such an imaginary type is in itself 
misleading. It is one reason why people constantly forget what a 
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very large number thirty miilion is, and consequently what a won- | 


derful variety of circumstances and characters ave certain to be in- 
eluded in thirty millions of human beings. A whole nation can be 
thus lumped together, and be made a much more convenient 
butt for insult and resentment, and can have all sorts of evil motives 
and passions attributed to it with much more facility, than if 
one really remembered to what a very complex set of phenomena 
the word “nation” corresponds. Thus the Americans keep a kind 
of dummy, which combines all the real and supposed demerits of 
three generations of Englishmen. When Mr. Quilp wished to 

ive some vent to his dislike of Kit Nubbles, he selected an old 

gure-head with some vague resemblance to Mr. Nubbles’ features, 
and in his leisure moments belaboured it with a poker, drove 
nails into its eyes, and otherwise expressed the sentiments with 
which the original inspired him. Every American stump orator 
keeps in his repertory some such hideous imaze, to be assaulted in 
public as the representative of England. It is easy to discover the 


They are the products of all the passions that have been excited 
during the last ninety years. Every quarrel has brought its 
additional touches of ugliness to the picture. England has 
served of necessity to round every period about military 
glory or about national independence — two topics which no 
nation can do without. Perhaps we never oppressed the 
Americans very badly, and they never beat us very gloriously; 
but if you have not got a Waterloo and a Duke of Wellington, a 
New Orleans and a General Jackson must serve the turn; and if 
there is no Alba to denounce, George IIT. sounds just as well in 
a popular oration. Hence a good framework was made for the 
popular dummy out of a mixture of the brutal oppressor and the 
deteated enemy. As the efforts of American diplomacy could not 
often be directed against anybody else, a number of touches were 
easily supplied from the Continental fancy portraits of perfidious 
Albion. The etiect of the whole was heightened by the contribu- 
tions of imported Irish artists, whose powers of imagination have 
been signaily exerted in delineations of the Saxon oppressor, And 
it is not wonderful if, on the whole, the John Buil of English 
admirers of themselves was represented by a very hideous and 

alling scarecrow on the other side of the Atlantic. Whena 
half-educated American spoke of England, he really spoke of the 
figure projected upon his imagination by the accumulated abuse and 
irritation of all the quarrels in which his national pride had been 
concerned. And the constant intercourse and identity of language 
of the two countries kept its colouring bright. The equally 
imaginary Frenchman was necessarily depicted in much less lively 
colours. There had been comparatively no friction between the 
two countries to produce such an explosion of vituperative 
eloquence. France stood in the background behind England, and, 
chietly in compliance with the necessities of art, was made to serve 
as a foil to our manifold atrocities. It is always pleasant to tall 
of national gratitude and traditionary alliances, if only as an 
oratorical relief to a monotony of denunciation ; and it is especi- 
ally pleasant when there is no prospect of the gratitude being 
severely tested. Gratitude is generally out of place in any ques- 
tion of international policy, because it is generally the duty of a 
nation to act entirely with a view to its own interests, and because 
there is a tolerable certainty that its neighbours have done the 
same. We are apt in this, asin other cases, to be misled by a 
false analogy with the relations of individuals. It is desirable 
arimd facie to return a good service done by one man to 
another, because there is at least a presumption of its 
having been prompied by goodwill. But, as between nations, 
no such presumption exists. Nothing can be plainer than 
that France helped America in the War of Independence, exclu- 
sively with a view to injuring England. She had not the slightest 
intention of founding a great republic, and if her statesmen could 
have foreseen the reaction upon their own system, they would pro- 
bably have done the colonies no service, even at the price of doing 
us no harm. It was, therefore, absurd to set up any claim for 
gratitude, as, indeed, Washington veiy sensibly and emphatically 
remarked, But there was so much pleasure in dilating on the heroic 
Lafeyette, and on generous national sympathies aad hereditary 
alliances, that such a claim was, in fact, very cifectually established, 
The French had such a hold upon the sympathies of the demo- 
cratic party that, even after acts of warfare had been committed, 
the two nations contrived to remain at peace; whereas England 
was forced into the second war, even after the most substantial 
grounds of quarzelhad been removed. There is another rathercurious 
point about this sentiment. Such men as Jefferson continued to the 
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despotism of Napoleon the sympathy which they had originally 
given to the revolutionists as apostles of popular authority. This 
seems to imply the existence of an instinct which still contributes 
to the preference of France over England. The portraits of the 
“bloated aristocrat” are principally drawn from English socie:y, 
The democratic sentiment is stimulated more by a hatred of priyi~ 
leged classes than by a dislike to strong central power; and 
perhaps the English House of Peers may be a greater mystery of 
iniquity to the popular American mind than even the Napoleonic 
absolutism. But this is doubtless a secondary consideration ; for 
it comes to much the same thing to a stump orator whether he 
denounces a people as slaves to a brutal despot or as minions of a 
corrupt aristocracy. Distinctions of such a refined nature about 
nations so far off are not worth considering. 


The mainspring of the partiality for France is probably, there- 
fore, the reaction from the hatred to England. The popular in- 
siinct imitates a Machiavellian policy, in seeking for an ally 
against its most obnoxious adversary. We have the honour of 
appearing in the diabolie character, whilst France stands dimly 
hovering behind us in a semi-angelic attitude. During the 
late war, indeed, when France and England were for the time 
partners in villany, Russia was introduced as the hap 
contrast, and certain delicate flirtations showed that Americans 
could swallow a good strong dose of despotism if it intervened on 
the right side. But the tendency to restore to France its ancient 
standing is evident. One man may, we know, steal a horse, when 
another may not look over a gate. And France is allowed for a 
time to lay a hand upon Mexico, when England would have been 
very summarily sent to the right-about. If England, as Mr. 
Conway says, had been the unlucky intruder, we should have been 
at war before this time. As it is, our cousins are content with 
carefully storing up all our omissicns and commissions, with a view 
to future possibilities, whilst they are only too anxious to forgive 


: and forget all that our troublesome neighbour may have done, if 
materials from which this misshapen doll has been patched up. y 


he will just keep his hands oif in future. 
That the prevalence of such sentiments is dangerous, and might at 


| any moment become a serious calamity, is undeniable. Meanwhile, 


there is one comfort. There is avery wide difference between lashing 
your whipping-post at home, and actually carrying out your bene- 
volent intentions against the nation of which he is the representa- 


' tive. When war becomes a contingency seriously contemplated, 


instead of a mere threat, a more genuine likeness sometimes comes 
out behind the conventional caricature. We look a little more 
care‘ully at our antagonist, and take his measure with some relfer- 
ence, though often a very vague reference, to facts. It is thus a 
longer way than we sometimes think from the prejudices of a nation 
to its expression of those prejudices by actual force of arms, No 
people is really quite foolish and wicked enough to go to war with 
another merely because it has taken a dislike to it. On the con- 
trary, the most violent hostility of spirit is far less important than 
a very trifling cause of jealousy, although it makes much more 
noise. ‘The tact is, that we exaggerate the space which we occupy 
in the minds of a foreign nation. Nine out of ten of the state- 
ments we hear about them refer to their sentiments about our- 
selves, and we insensibly come to imagine that nine out of ten 
of their thoughts have reference to the same subject; whereas 
the number of people in any country who have even an effectual 
belief in the existence of other human beings beyond their own 
frontiers is not great, and the number who possess any vivid 
conception of them is smaller still. As population increases in 
the more remote American States which have little contact with 
the Europeans, there will be a larger proportion of men who 
simply care nothing for foreign politics. And, if it would be rash 
to hope that they will ever substitute a less hideous and distorted 
image for their present ideal Englishman, they will at least be- 
come more inclined to let it alone, and grow tired of abusing their 
plaything. No doubt any wound inflicted upon the national 
vanity, in its present state, would be more than usually apt to 
fester; but, if special causes of irritation do not turn up, the 
danger will probably tend to diminish rapidly. 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE, 


MIE Cattle Plague continues to destroy its victims with terrific 
steadiness. During the month of November, the number of 
animals attacked was 10,634, of which 7,985 died or were killed ; 
the number attacked during December increased threefold, being 
40,000, whilst the number that died or were killed during the 
same month was 22,000, The return for a single week (the 
first) of the present month shows the attacks to be g,120, or very 
little short of the whole number attacked during the month of 
November. These returns are admitted to be far short of the reality. 
The deaths from the first of July to the present time are about 
70,000, while this fearful catalozie of losses is being daily added to 
by at least 1,000—an item becoming each day still larger and larger. 
Appaliing as these facts are, their importance cannot be appre- 
ciated without consideration. It is not alone that so many pounds 
in gold, or so many pounds of flesh for present food, are lost. 
A very large proportion of these animals represent mill and 
cheese aud butter; they represent, too, the source from whence 
our future young stock should be provided; they represent the 
young stock itself which was to convert the farmer's crops into 
food for our people; and, finally, they in too many instances re 
present: the ruin of their late possessors, while, above all, they 
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resent that which is but the beginning, except it can be stayed, 
on calamity the extent of which cannot be foreseen. 

Various attempts have been made to estimate the probable ex- 
tent of what we have to expect. Thus, it has been said that the 
plague entered Austria in 1861, and was almost entirely suppressed 
jn 1862; it returned, however, in 1863. The losses in that out- 
break amounted to about 14 per cent. of the entire stock of neat 
cattle in the coun Can we hope to be more fortunate? And 
if we cannot, and if we estimate the value of our live stock at 
70,000,000l., we may then consider ourselves fortunate indeed if 
we escape with a loss of 8,000,000/. in actual value, without re- 
ference to the indirect losses and injuries already spoken of. 

Where, then, is the remedy, if a remedy there be, for this 
calamity? There is clearly none to be found in the treat- 
ment of the disease by medical agents, as we endeavoured to 
show a fortnight ago; and nothing has been told us since then to 
remove that impression, except the fact—which has been clearly 
established, and for which all credit is due to the doctors—that the 
disease is of the nature of an eruptive fever, resembling in many 
instances small-pox. The fact of its being small-pox would be of 
vast importance, if it were fully established, for by vaccinating the 
animals the intensity of the disease would be mitigated or de- 
stroyed. Investigations on the subject, we learn, are in progress; 
but we fear the results will not be such as to obviate the necessity 
of putting in force the means which alone give us hope of being 
able to check the present rate of devastation. If the 
to be stayed, it can only be by arresting the communication 
of infection from diseased to healthy animals. With this con- 


viction the Cattle Plague Commission recommended the stoppage | 


of the movement of all cattle, but the advice was not adopted by 
the Government. It is with the Government in reality that rests 
all the responsibility of what has occurred, or may occur, in reference 


to the extension of this calamity. There is nothing new in the | 
| is lamentable to think how much has been already lost by their 


history of this pestilence. The Government have had for their 
guidance the proceedings of all other ee oe Governments. They 
have been told that this Cattle Plague is alike the most destructive 
and the most infectious of all diseases, that it never originates sponta- 
neously, that it is always communicated by contagion, and that the 
only means of arresting its progress is by preventing the communica- 
tion of that contagion. To this information they have given no ear. 

The Government have also had the experience of their predecessors 
during the epizootic of 1745 to guide them. They might have 
learned from that experience how utterly inefficient, were “ Orders 
in Council,” and how troublesome were the contentions of local 
authorities. The first order cf the Government of 1745 appointed 
inspectors for the metropolis, in which the disease commenced, 
then, as now, to inspect cowhouses, to separate the healthy from the 
sick, to kill the sick and to see them buried, and to grant certifi- 
cates which secured a compensation of forty shillings to the owner 
of each animal destroyed. When the disease had extended beyond 
the metropolis, an Act was passed, on March 12th, 1766, giving 
the above-mentioned and also additional powers to “ local authori- 
ties.” Herdsmen were not allowed to go from a diseased to a sound 
beast. No man was allowed to drive cattle from a farm on which 
disease existed. Cattle travelling on roads were to be stopped and 
examined. The “local authorities” were found to fail in the 
dutics assigned them, and, by a subsequent Order, fairs, markets 
and the sale of cattle were forbidden. Fat cattle were not allowed 
to move without a pass granted by a justice or by other local 
authority, on the owner’s oath that his cattle were and had been 
free from plague for a month. We find ourselves at the present day 
in exactly the same position as our ancestors. The present Orders 


in Council are almost identical with those of the past age, and the: 


result we feel assured must be similar. What that result was, we 
are thus told in the report of the Cattle Plague Commission :— 


The plague, in consequence of these Orders, was extinguished where the 
local authorities acted with vigour, but lingered in other places, from whence 
it spread after a time as rapidly as ever. In consequence of this, in 
September, 1747, there is a new suspension of all fairs and markets and of 
all movements of cattle, except for slaughter, throughout the kingdom for 
three months. This was modified afterwards, sound lean cattle being allowed 
to be changed to clean pastures, and cows being allowed to go to bulls when 

were sound. 

The same result followed this new Order as its predecessors. The disease 
was extinguished in many counties, but lurked in others where the local 
authorities had been lax in looking after the execution of the Order. 


_ The discase disappeared after twelve years, having destroyed, it 
is believed, half a million of cattle. Is the present epizootic to 
follow the example of the former one? Is the Government of 
the present day to follow the feeble vacillating conduct of its 
predecessor ? ere are good grounds for so thinking. The pre- 
sent Government has issued Orders in Council, following timidly 
the enemy which it should have confronted boldly; seeking 
rather to avoid responsibility than to check the disease, 
as was remarked by Lord Teignmouth, at the North Ridin 
Quarter Sessions, when he “ protested against the way in which 
Government were shifting the responsibility from themselves to 
the Quarter Sessions, without granting sufficient powers to deal 
with the disease.” 

The responsibility of action was first placed by the present Go- 
vernment in the hands of Petty Sessions, Mayors, and Provosts, 
as “local authorities.” By the last Order in Council, the area of 
jurisdiction is extended by constituting Quarter Sessions (still re- 
taining mayors and provosts) “local authorities” to whom is 
committed the power of making regulations for all movement of 
cattle into or out of their respective districts, except for cattle 
fent through or out of a district by railway, over which no juris- 


plague is | 


| 
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diction is given. The various benches have held their usual 
Quarter Sessions during the last fortnight, and discussed the 
regulations which they were empowered to issue. As might have 
been expected, there is a good deal of difference amongst them, 
“Quot homines tot sententiz”; and the result is a diversity in 
the regulations of the several counties, exactly as in those of the 
last century, and which must lead to the same unfortunate results. 
The — will be checked here and there, and will appear 
n an 

Berkshire and Cornwall may be named as furnishing examples 
of regulations such as should exist for the whole country ; whilst 
those of Staffordshire and Warwickshire, affording great latitude, 
must certainly be ineffective. As the strength of a chain a 
on the strength of each link, so must the efficacy of the isolation 
depend on its uniformity and perfection. That efficacy can only 
be accomplished by the action of a central government. 

The Cattle Plague and its consequences are subjects of national, 
and not merely of local, importance; and it reflects little credit 
on the Government that it seeks thus to shirk one of its most im- 
portant duties. Of one of the members of the Government on 
whom more especially devolves these duties (Sir George Grey) a 
member of a Seectelion from Herefordshire thus writes to the 
Times of Thursday :— 

We were all struck with the feebleness of the observations and answers of 
the Minister ; and the impression left on the minds of the members of the 
deputation was, that he had a very imperfect knowledge of what was going 
on; that he did not comprehend the gravity of the case, nor realize the 
momentous issues that were looming in the tenes ; that his great object 
was to get rid of us, and shirk all responsibility. The conclusion is that he 
will do nothing, content to allow things to take their course, unless some 


| severe pressure is put upon him, 


| 


| 
| 


_ known facts—this pressure should be —- not alone to Sir 


If this statement be true—and it really does correspond with all 


George Grey, but to the Government of which he is amember. It 
apathy, their ignorance it may be, and by their desire to avoid re- 
sponsibility. It is still more lamentable to think how much more 
may be lost by their want of decision, or of energy, in following a 
course which the country almost unanimously declares to be the 
necessary and right course—namely, that the Government should 
undertake to issue imperative regulations for the suspension of all 
cattle traffic, and for the disinfection of all infected sites and in- 
fected matter. 

Reform Bills and Jamaica questions may be matters of more 
— consequence to certain persons ; but this lamentable pesti- 
ence is of infinitely greater national interest and importance, and 
will claim from the Ministers in Parliament a definite account of 
what they have done, and propose to do, to check so great a calamity, 


FREE TRADE IN SHIPWRECK. 


HAT is the use of the Board of Trade? Wedo not ask 
the question with any notion of implying that it admits 
of no answer, because we believe that the Board of Trade 
is very useful indeed, and might be much moreso. But there are 
many people, more or less conversant with the subjects which the 
Board has to deal with, who would be somewhat at a loss to justify 
its existence; and there are some few doctrinatre economists who 
would stoutly maintain that, come good or come evil, all cfficial 
interference with commerce and railways and shipping, and every- 
thing else in any way connected with trade, is a simple abomina- 
tion worthy only of the days of Protection and paternal despotism. 
This fanatical straining of a broad doctrine to the utter exclusion 
of every exception, however justifiable or essential, is a natural 
consequence of an imperfect apprehension of what is called the 
science of political economy. By reasoners of this stamp the science 
is supposed to prove that no spring is necessary to ensure the 
perfect working of social and commercial machinery, except the 
spring of self-interest. The truth is that the science, so far 
from proving anything of the kind, begins by assuming that, in the 
majority of cases, self-interest will prove to be the dominant power, 
onl contents itself with investigating in detail the consequences 
of this assumption. In a great majority of cases, it comes 
out that the results of laissez faire are much more beneficial 
than the results of regulation, and eminently so in most matters 
which concern only the accumulation of wealth. In many other 
instances, the possible advantages of control are found to be unat- 
tainable by any practicable administrative apparatus ; and it is only 
in a comparatively small, but very important, class of cases that the 
Legislature has been able to see its way to any beneficial interfer- 
ence with the ordinary course of e. It is to deal with this 
last class of cases that the Board of Trade has been called into 
existence, and a glance at its actual operation will show the 
soundness of the leading principle which limits its authority. 
Stated broadly, it amounts to this—that where property only is at 
stake, the self-interest of those concerned will take better care of 
it than any Board can do; but that, where human life is exposed 
to constant risk, it needs some gentle pressure from above to re- 
strain and instruct the reckless economy and ignorance that often 
attempt to save a few pounds at the risk of any number of lives. 
So long as its interference is thus restricted, the Board of Trade, if 
it only does its work effectually, may confidently defy all adverse 
criticism. 

There is one department in particular in which the services of 
the Board are above all price. The utter recklessness with 
which human life was habitually sacrificed by the parsimony 
of some of those who owned, and the ignorance of many of 
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those who navigated, the ships of the mercantile marine, 
had reached a point, before the interference of the Legis- 
lature, which was simply a disgrace to the country. Self- 
interest did very little to secure seaworthy ships or competent 
masters. The universal practice of insurance blunted the pecu- 
niary susceptibilities both of shipowners and freighters ; and even 
where an honest desire existed to choose the most capable man for 
command, the knowledge to make the selection was not always 
available. Unfortunately, there were others vitally interested who 
had more at stake than a small extra premium on the insurance of 
ship or.goods. In every ship the crew—in many, a host of pas- 
sengers or emigrants—risked their existence, where merchants 
and shipowners only put down their premiums; and many thou- 
sands of lives were lost every year—some inevitably, it may be, 
but the great majority merely because self-interest had failed to 
suggest the employment of more or less costly or troublesome 
precautions. 


In order to meet this growing evil, some very rigorous enact- 
ments were passed ; for, whatever the doctrinaire view may be, 
Parliament was wisely unanimous in its determination to check 
with a strong hand this bartering of life for money, and was not 
at all niggardly in the powers which it bestowed upon the Board 
of Trade. The working of these powers has been in many respects 
extremely beneficial to the public, and creditable to the Board ; 
though the contrast is still very terrible between the Royal Navy, 
where a life is scarcely ever lost by shipwreck, and the Merchant 
Service, which still counts its casualties by hundreds or thousands 
every year—the contrast, in fact, between what might be and 
what is. But let us give the Board the credit that belongs to it. 
It has appointed examiners and surveyors, whose duties are to 
ascertain the competency of masters and the seaworthiness of ships. 
The regulations as to passenger-ships are stringent in the 
extreme, and involye an amount of inquisitorial interference 
which nothing but the vital importance of insuring the safety 
and the health of passengers against all avoidable dangers 
could justify. In such vessels, not only the master, but the mates, 
must have certificates of competency. The hull must be built in 
compartments, in accordance with the regulations of the Board, 
and must, in the judgment of the shipwright-surveyor appointed 
by the Board, be in good condition and fit for the intended 
service. The supply of boats and signals, and the fittings for the 
comfort and safety of the passengers, must conform with exactness 
to the prescribed conditions. The number of passengers must not 


regard to the time of year, the particular voyage, the cargo, and 
other circumstances. The engines and boilers must satisfy another 
surveyor, and special regulations as to safety-valves must be ob- 
served. Last, though not least, the proper working of the com- 
passes—for want of which so many a gond ship has been lost—is 
to be insured by a certificate, to be obtained by the official surveyor, 
that they have been examined and adjusted by competent persons ; 
and, to make all sure, the proficiency of the certifying compass- 
adjuster has to be ascertained by the surveyor himself. ‘I wice 
every year all passenger steamers must pass through such a survey 
as we have described, to the satisfaction of the officers of the 
Board of Trade; and the heaviest penalties are imposed on any 
owner or master who sends or takes a ship to sea without the 
requisite certificate. These are undoubtedly strong measures, 
but they are fully enough justified, if they are really made 
effectual, as far as human precautions can go, to obviate the 
enormous risks which were formerly run on almost every passenger 
steamer. While the Board of Trade do their duty honestly and 
well no one will complain that they pay more regard to the lives 
of passengers than to the purses of owners. But it is a condition of 
the public approval that their interference should really secure the 
largest possible measure of safety. If they hamper the shipowner 
without making the passenger safe, they will be in some danger 
of being sooner or later got rid of as a nuisance. 


Though we speak without statistics, we believe we may safely 
say that the Board of Trade has reduced by a large percentage 
the number of casualties, especially in passenger steamers, though 
they are still far more numerous than they need be, or than they 
would be if the machinery of the department were a little more 
perfect. In many respects the and engineer- 
surveyors are a very competent body of men. ‘They find out 
whether a ship is constructed and fitted as she should be, 
whether the hull and the boilers are sound, and the ma- 
chinery in order; and they take good care that passengers are 
not so crowded as to be in danger of suffocation when they reach 
the tropics. But there is one, and that perhaps the most important, 
of the duties cast upon them, which, as a rule, they neither do nor 
can perform. According to the instructions issued by the Board, the 
shipwright-surveyor has to procure from the master or owner a 
certificate that the compasses have been examined and adjusted b 
competent persons, and he is to examine the certificate and satisfy 
himself as to the proficiency of the compass-adjuster or other 
person who may give the certificate. We presume that certificates 
in due form are always given, and yet the fact is notorious that 
not one ship in twenty has her compasses adjusted as they should 
be, in order to secure the safety of on passengers and crew. And 
the shipwright-surveyors are not much to blame for this. It is not 
their business to know how to adjust a compass themselves. This 
is a task performed—or, we should rather say, undertaken—in the 
Merchant Service by a self-constituted ee i of men known as 


compass-adjusters. A very few of these gentlemen may possibly 
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be able to adjust com 


in order. The Anglo-Saron was, ape | enough, lost from this 
cause; and the recent wreck of the Barbadian on the Blackwater 
Rock is wholly inexplicable on any other supposition than that of 
compass-error, unless we accept the strange conclusion of the 
Board of Inquiry that the master shaped his course direct for a 
well-known shoal, and then turned in, to wake up and be 
drowned an hour or two later. It is obvious that so long as 
the Board of Trade attempts to secure the “ proficiency” of 
a compass-adjuster, who may know as little as he pleases of 
the pe by the certificate of a surveyor, who need know 
nothing at all, accidents will happen under the best regula- 
tions; and the inquiry will naturally suggest itself, why the 
Board of Trade, in performing the duty cast upon it by Parlia- 
ment of seeing that compasses are properly adjusted, does not 


be greater than the surveyor thinks the vessel fit to carry, having | take care to employ officers who are thoroughly conversant with 


the science of compass-adjustment. One reason, perhaps, is that 
there are very few persons of whom this can be said. Even in the 
Navy, where knowledge of this description is much more widely 
spread than elsewhere, it has been found absolutely essential to 
place all matters of this kind in the hands of a department specially 
charged with these duties; and it would have been idle to expect 
the Board of Trade to appoint no shipwright-surveyors who had 
not thoroughly mastered a difficult branch of science. What the 
Board of ‘Trade might have done would have been to appoint a 
competent ofticer for this special work ; and there is no reason why 
the result should not be as satisfactory as a similar arrangement 
has proved in the Royal Navy. 


This course has in fact ben suggested by the Royal Society, 
but as yet without eilect. It is rather singular that this very 
obvious proposal should have been met by a revival of what 
we imagined to be the exploded cry against all interference by the 
Board of ‘Trade. We give the argument as it has recently ap- 
peared in print. If the Board of Trade, it is urged, “were to 
take upon themselves the responsibility of regulating the con- 
struction of every merchant ship, and of requiring her to be pro- 
vided with what might appear to the Board to be necessary and 
proper equipments, they would be usurping a power they do not 
possess, and which, as a matter of policy, they ought not to 

ossess, ‘They would, in so doing, be taking upon themselves a 
function which belongs to the shipowner, and which it is his 
interest as well as his duty to perform efficiently. It can be 
no part of the functions of Government to put a stop to the 
free and healthy action of that self-interest, or to relieve the ship- 
owner and his servants from their responsibility for the performance 
of that duty. The result thus arising from Government interfer- 
ence would be injurious to trade in the first instance, whilst it 
would, in the end, be no less prejudicial to the safety of the public 
and to the advancement of science.” 


There is no mistaking the meaning of such an ument 
as this. It applies, of course, to interference with hulls and 
boats and boilers, and all the other subjects of surveyors’ cer- 
tificates, quite as much as to interference with compasses; and 
it certainly would be more reasonable to apply the objection 
to the present supervision of —— which saves no man’s 
life, rather than to the suggested efficient supervision which 
would make a passenger steamer as safe in this respect as one 
of Her Majesty’s frigates. But the objection, we admit, is of 
the root-and-branch order, and is neither more nor less than the old 
doctrinaire objection to the existence of the Board of Trade at all. 
After all the good the Board has done, and all the lives its regulas 
tions have saved, it need not have feared an attack so weak as this 
if it had come from any other quarter than that from which we 
have cited it. 

We scarcely expect to be believed when we state that the pass- 
age above quoted is contained in an official letter from the I 
of Trade itself to the President of the Royal Society, in which the 
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| oy ene EF as well as they would be adjusted in Board 
= a Queen's ship—that is, if owners would let them do so; but there 
4 , is no guarantee of the proficiency of the compass-adjuster who 
| may be employed, except the opinion of the shipwright-surveyor, 
: , | who need know no more, and generally does know no more, about 
: , this very refined branch of science than the Man in-the Moon. Ag 
a matter of fact, the compass-adjuster is occasionally almost ag 
| ignorant as the surveyor who certifies his ape ge and even 
= the best of them have failed to keep pace with the rapid and 
= | important progress which the science of the compass has made 
: within the last ten or te years. The consequence is that 
=: | the supervision of the Board of Trade has utterly failed to 
= | secure the immunity of passenger steam-ships from the for. 
= , midable danger arising from defective compasses. So strangely, 
; indeed, has this particular branch of their duties been ne- 
| glected by the Board that, in all the inquiries they have 
held into the causes of wrecks, they have never made any effec- 
: | tive investigation of the condition of the —— which in a 
, large proportion of cases may have been the indubitable cause of 
| the catastrophe. In many of the most disastrous shipwrecks 
: there have been grave reasons for suspecting defective compasses 
ae of having caused the mischief. It was the loss of the emigrant 
| ship Taylewr, from this cause, which stirred up our scientific men, 
| some thirty years ago, to investigate the subject; and they have 
| done so with such etiect as almost to eliminate this source of peril, 
= | so far as the ships of the British Navy are concerned. But the case is 
altogether different with the Merchant Service. Steamer after 
| steamer strikes on a rock, when it is believed to be in mid-ocean, 
2 and no one seems to care to inquire whether the compasses were 
4 | 
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Board declines to do anything to render its supervision of ships’ 
compasses a real protection to the public. “ No centralization and 
free-trade in shipwreck” would be an intelligible though rather 
wicked cry, if raised by shipowners; but in the mouth of the 
Board of Trade it is simply suicidal. The whole correspondence, 
however, between the Board and the Royal Society 1s full of 
interest, and we hope shortly to recur to it; but for the present 
we must leave our readers to reconcile, if they can, the views 
ropounded by Mr. Milner Gibson’s Board with the fact of its 
continued official existence. Certainly, the Board of T rade itself 
does not help us much to answer the question with which we 
commenced, “ What is the use of the Board of Trade?” 


THE BEAUTY OF WICKEDNESS. 


T must be confessed that the professed philanthropists and 
I humanitarians have had some grounds-of complaint of late. 
The murder-market has not only been dull and inactive, it has also 
been singularly ghastly and unattractive. There has been a sad 
falling-off in the number of interesting and popular malefactors, 
and those whe have trodden the tragic stage of homicide 
have been a painfully coarse downright sort of persons, with 
no aptitudes for the artistic properties of murder, and objec- 
tionably regardless of the finer feelings of a sympathetic audience. 
The Winsors and Forwards are of a type which all true patrons 
of heroic wickedness must hold in utter abhorrence. They cast 
a slur upon doctrines which have been the small but precious 
staple of agitation for many years. What can be said interesting 
rs | touching concerning an old woman whose business it is “ to 

ut away” little babies? Old women are an objectionable class, to 
sor with. Society likes its murderesses, if possible, to be young, 
pretty, and “of singularly interesting appearance.” A girl, for 
example, who gets offers of marriage in the intervals between 
her daily visits to the felon’s dock is worth a hundred old hags. 
There is some credit and pleasure in making a fussabout her. First 
of all, it is absolutely certain that she never committed any murder 
at all. That requires no proof, whatever the evidence, what- 
ever even her own confession, may say. And even if certain 
“ damned spots,” in the long run, are found to adhere rather per- 
tinaciously to the white robe of her innocence, what an embarrass- 
ing wealth of extenuating circumstances is suggested to all right- 
fecling persons by the forlorn position of the victim! In the case 
of old women who “ put away ” little babies, things are not half so 
pleasant. Most men have pleasant associations connected with young 
women; and, again, asscciations not so pleasant connected with old 
ones. Chaperones often painfully contrast with their fair protégées, 
and even high-nosed mammas have been known to make themselves 
offensive. To do battle, therefore, for a murderess averaging fifty 
is something very different from the same duty when performed 
for a sweet creature of eighteen. One has to grapple with and 
sternly suppress a host of vague suspicions suggesting wrinkles, 
scanty hair, teeth conspicuous by their absence or their colour, 
“the rheumatics,” and, 1t may be, even snuff-taking. The generous 
ardour kindles slowly, and burns black and smoky, under such 
adverse conditions, Yet these conditions are all that have 
been vouchsafed to us of late. Neither have murderers of the 
other sex done anything to mend matters. The male homi- 
cides, besides the inherent and fatal drawbacks arising from 
beards and trousers, have been recently of a sort whom it is 
difficult to vapour about. Pritchard, no doubt, posed well, 
and did his best to attract that sympathy which he had so 


often seen lavished upon others equally worthy. But, as a rule,. 


your respectable well-brushed citizen does not readily make a 
popular murderer. Something like a class interest intervenes to 
nip sympathy in the bud. His case does not get hold of “the 
great body of the people.” “The great body of the people” is still 
so deplorably unenlightened that it is apt to think that the man in 


broadcloth who commits murder deserves to be eye Thus,” 


since Miiller’s trial, the opportunities for sentimental cant have 
been few and unsatisfactory. ‘The torrent of that peculiar elo- 
quence which frantically descants on the horrors of the “ lonely 
cell,” and, pointing out with impassioned and argumentative 
vehemence how extremely uncomfortable any one must feel on 
the eve of being hanged, calls on all “who have hearts” to 
ity the victim, has been comparatively dammed up of late. 

orward seemed to promise a return of better things. We need not 
say the opportunity has been eagerly grasped at. Again the beauty 
of wickedness is held up to cathe and soften that obdurate public 
which still nourishes such coarse and antiquated notions about 
murderers as are implied in their execution. Rather unsuccessfully, 
it would appear, inasmuch as the great expounder, prophet, and 
preacher of the said beauty is reduced to the necessity of patheti- 
cally lamenting that various things in this man’s way of committing 
murder have “especially set the public against him.” One of 
these defects, in consequence of which he has failed of his due 
share of tender interest, is “a manner singularly affected and 
offensive in speech and writing.” Really we do not see that 
the poor creature was much to be blamed for this. He only 
wrote and talked in a way which an assiduous perusal of some 
portions of the daily press must have led him to think highly 
popular, meritorious, and beautiful. He must, in his time, have 
seen & score or two of murderers written about as if they were the 
most important and interesting persons of their day. He had seen 
the number and size of their meals chronicled with the most 
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painstaking accuracy, and a faithful record kept of the insolence 
or civility with which they received the visits and kind offices of 
the chaplain. In fact, he had been led to the conclusion that a 
good melodramatic murder, with plenty of rant and gesticulation 
afterwards, was superior to anything going for the purpose of 
creating a “ profound sensation”’—an object which evidently he 
had had dimly in view all his life, but which only became clear and 
attainable as his genius ripened and his solvency vanished. And 


Review. 


- then he is told that his manner of speaking and writing is offensive. 


If he ever saw the columns in which this notable charge was 
preferred, he might surely, with no small justice, ask whose fault it 
was? In any case, the circulation of a very nauseous but by no 
means innocuous cant, especially when it boasts to be the largest 
in the world, is not unworthy of a passing notice. 

“The worst and wildest criminal,” says our sage instructor, 
“when he steps down from the dock with the hours of his 
existence numbered, has a right to a certain kind of respect.” 
Think of that now. LRespectability, it has been said, is 
the Englishman’s idol, which he may indeed neglect or even 
offend, but never without untold pangs of conscience. And here 


| We are apprised that respect is due to the very “ worst and 


wildest.” To be sure, it is only “a certain kind of respect.” 
But what more could you have if you were a vestryman or even 
a licensed victualler? The foreman of the jury who delivers 
the verdict, and the very judge who passes sentence upon you, 
are only entitled to a certain kind of respect; no man is entitled 
to all kinds of respect. Every man has his own line, and you, 
the “ worst and wildest,” have yours. It is true that certain con- 
ditions are attached which are more or less onerous. You must, 
in order to have a right to this respect, be in the act of stepping 
down from the dock with your hours numbered. Well, the hours 
of most of us are numbered, and that, therefore, does not go for 
much, The stepping down from the dock is the peculiar feature. 
And here it may be asked why stepping down trom the dock is 
especially insisted on? Why will not stepping up into the dock do 
as well? Ay, there is the rub. On stepping up, you may be, or 
may be considered to be, innocent. You may possibly be only an 
ordinary fellow-creature, with no prurient charm of blood and 
villany about you. On the final stepping down, which is here 
alone in question, you are arrayed in all the beauty of proven 
and attested wickedness, You may have a dark, you certainly 
have a deep, soul. You have no common nature now. You are 
very lovely, and we can talk about you by the hour. 

‘The public, we are further told, “should recollect—and the point 
is not sufliciently remembered—that, of all forlorn positions, that 
of a prisoner under sentence of death is civilly the worst.” What 
a dreadful reflection have we here! Just think of a poor fellow 
who had only poisoned three boys, and shot his wife and child, 
being in a forlorn position. What a mockery of civilization must 
ours be in which such a state of things could exist! “In the eye 
of the law he is dead already ; he has no longer a single right ; he 
has no recognised communication with his fellows.” This is really 
worse and worse. The man, on stepping down from the dock, was, 
as we have seen, entitled to a certain kind of respect; and here, 
by the operation of our horrid laws, he is considered, when in gaol 
after condemnation, to be as good as dead ; as dead, say, by way of 
example, as any one of his tive victims. Which constitutes the 
more forlorn position—to be dead in the eye of the law, or to be 
dead in the eye of nature, by reason of a bullet lodged in your 
brain by your own husband—we will not undertake to say. It is 
more interesting to hear what our duties on this occasion are; and 
we learn that, as we mean to hang this man, “ we owe him the 
best effort we can make to comprehend him.” Conscientiously 
believing that we have not wholly neglected that obligation, 
we read on to the next sentence, not without a certain feeling 
of awe and amazement. “It is not because he was a baker 
and a billiard-marker that he may uot have touched great ideas 
by the skirt, as it were—ideas that tripped him up for want of 
the ballast of honesty and the capacity to carry them.” The 

ower of touching great ideas by the skirt is surely denied to 

akers no more and no less than to the rest of mankind. If 

‘orward did touch great ideas by the skirt—is this, by the way, 
a periphrasis for “indecent familiarity’ trust, whatever the 
process may be like, it will not become general. 

Now is it not going a little too far when a debauched uffian is 
spoken of in this strain? Is it not probable, is it not palpable, 
that this windy bombast is at once disgusting and pernicious ? The 
half-educated millions who now take their daily impressions 
from their favourite paper not unnaturally consider this pinch- 
beck rhetoric to be a very tine and golden eloquence in- 
deed. Forward read columns of trash like this last year 
and the years before, and felt, doubtless, that he was touching 
“great ideas by the skirt” all the while; and six months 
ago, aided by the devil and impecuniosity, he felt it was about 
time to carry these ideas into practice. The undeveloped 
Forwards of the present hour are most probably engaged in the 
same meritorious studies, convinced that they have “ no common 
natures,” and that it may be well to be entitled to “a certain 
kind of respect ” once in their lives, at any rate, even if it should 
only be in stepping down from the dock. It is reaily about time 


, to inquire whether the shortest and surest route to noisy sympathy 


and popularity of a certain sort should be the perpetration of a 
series of dastardly murders ? 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
F cleanliness is next to godliness, it has the accompanying 
disadvantage of being more costly than an Established Church. 
It is true that the pleasing fiction of rustic children on whose ragged 
garments not a speck of dirtis ever visible, or of young ladies whose 
narrow incomes allow them to wear nothing but cottons of spotless 
freshness, still haunts the imagination of novelists; but a very 
short acquaintance, even on paper, with the realities of a poor 
cottage and the process of paying one or two washerwoman’s bills, 
is usually all that is wanted to disenchant the general public on 
both points. Probably there are other considerations, sanitary 
and moral, which establish the wisdom of this kind of extra- 
vagance ; but this counterpoise does not interfere with the fact 
that to be clean costs money. It may be said, however, that 
at the worst this melancholy truth holds good only of 
clothes. The small amount of soap and water which is re- 
quired for personal use cannot be a serious item in any expendi- 
ture, and the virtuous pauper, debarred by pecuniary reasons 
from wearing as many clean shirts as he could wish, may at | 
all events wash his hands as often as he likes, besides consoling 
himself at intervals with a bath. No doubt in many parts of the 
country this is perfectly true, and of all but the poorest it is pro- 
bably true universally. But this lest exception is numerically a 
very large one, and it is rather a serious interference with our re- 
ceived notions to be told that there is any class of people in | 
England who have not even the option of being clean. We fear, 
however, that in London this is exactly the state of the case. The 
poor in many cases have not got the water which is necessary 
for washing, even if we suppose the soap to be supplied 
by charity; and this is the result neither of accident nor 
of any fault on their part, but simply of deficient supply 
and injudicious methods of distribution. The latest account of 
the way in which the lowest class of London houses is supposed to 
get water was given the other day by Dr. Jeaflreson, who has 
lntcly made a very close inspection of some of the worst quarters 
of London, on both sides of the river. He tells us that there 
appeared to be three several modes of meeting the demand, a 
scnting three several degrees of deficiency. The best-supplied 
houses have the honour of a butt to themselves, “into which water 
flows from a stand pipe for from ten minutes to half an hour each 
day.” One house, it must be remembered, means a good deal 
more than one family, so that twenty persons seems a moderate | 
estimate of the everage number of inmates ; and with the water 
thus furnished all these people have to cook and wash. These 
houses, however, must not be taken as a rule for the whole district. | 
They are but favourable exceptions. At other places a single butt | 
“ supplies a whole court of ten or more three-roomed houses, and a 
population of 150 people, members of 30 different families.” A | 
third and lower class of dwelling is not considered to require a | 
watcr-butt at all, either singly or in common. “A half-inch | 
pipe projects a few inches through the wall of the court,” through | 
| 
| 


which the water flows for twenty minutes or so in the course of 
the day. Those of the inhabitants who happen to be at home, and 
who have any vessel in which to catclf the water, make use of this 
opportunity, and secure a small supply. Those whose stock of | 
household furniture does not include the necessary tub or can, or | 
who are not at hand during the daily flow, depend, it must be 
supposed, on the charity of their more provident neighbours, or 
go entirely without. This arrangement Dr. Jeaffreson found in | 
several instances to be all the means of getting water for any 
purpose provided for a court of eight two-roomed houses, with an 
average of four persons in each room. Under all three systems, | 
however, the water resembles the manna in the desert, in being 
given only six days a week, though unluckily it differs from it in 
there being no double supply on the sixth. The Water Companies 
are strict Sabbatarians, and the severest member of the Kirk | 
might rejoice in the compulsory observance of the Fourth Com- | 
mandment, in respect of cooking and washing, which frequently / 
prevails in a London alley. | 
There are two causes to which this state of things may be | 
attributed, In the first place, the resources of the existing Water | 
Companies are very heavily taxed to supply even the amount of | 
water which is daily consumed in London. The increase of this | 
quantity has of late years been very great. In 1850 the daily | 
supply amounted to 44,383,332 gallons; in 1856 it was upwards 
of 81,000,000 gallons, and in 1865 it was estimated approxi- 
mately at 108,000,000 gallons. Of the eight Water Companies 
which have to meet this demand, three draw their supplies from the 
River Lea, the River Ravensbourne, and deep wells to the east and | 
north of London, and five from the River Thames. The Companies | 
which depend upon the Thames are authorized by Act of Parlia- 
ment to abstract 100,000,000 gallons per day, so that they have 
still a large margin on which to rely for meeting any increased 
demand; but the three Companies which have not the Thames to 
fall back upon are said to be already looking about for additional 
sources of supply, And there may be some difficulty in drawing 
the full amount even from the Thames itself. The decrease in | 
the volume of the stream has of late been very serious, and as the 
population increases along the upper portions of its course, there 
will be an increased withdrawal of water to meet the wants of 
other towns, The Water Companies have therefore very good rea- | 
con t> husband their resources, and if every one in London had as 
much water as he wanted to use we should arrive before long at a 
universal drought. Hut, as far as the poor are concerned, the defi- 
cicncy is more immediately owing to the system of paying for | 
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what you have. Water is an article to which Dr. Chalmery 
argument in defence of religious endowments is extremely appli- 
cable. It is highly desirable, in the interest of the community at 
large, to create a demand for it; and the only way to do this js 
to create a supply first. If you wish to make people clean, you 
must put at their disposal the means of making themselves 80; 
and this can never be done effectually as long as it is the 
interest, either of the tenant or the landlord, to lessen the cost 
of water by lessening the quantity provided. If those scanti} 
filled butts which Dr. Jeailreson speaks of were replaced b 
well-filled cisterns, containing water enough for the wants of 
every inmate of every room at all hours of the day, the pay- 
ment to the Water Company must be largely increased; and it 
is not diflicult to see how extremely ill this would accord with the 
notions of the owners of house property in certain districts of 
Bethnal Green or St. Giles’s. Perhaps the only method in which 
London can be properly supplied with water is that which has 
been adopted at Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, and elsewhere— 
to make the Water-works the property of the municipality, and to 
defray the annual cost by arate levied on the property of the town, 
In this way every householder would have access to as much water as 


' he needs, or at any rate to an equal percentage of that amount, while 


he would pay only in proportion to his means. We have said nothing 
about any defects in the water supply of London, except that of 
quantity; but it is almost needless to remark that under the exist- 
ing arrangements the quality is also open to considerable criticism, 
The analysis of the water supplied by the different Companies in 


| September, 1865, showed a total impurity varying from sixteen 
_to twenty-seven grains per gallon, whereas the water supplied to 


Glasgow from Loch Katrine has a total impurity of about two 
grains per gallon. The hardness of the London water varies from 
twelve to seventeen degrees, that of the Loch Katrine water being 
only one degree. It is worth mentioning that since the latter has 
been substituted for the water of the Clyde in Glasgow, it is 
estimated that in the article of soap alone a saving of five-eighths 
has been effected. 

We have drawn these statistics from a pamphlet by Mr. Bate- 
man, the civil engineer, who is extremely anxious to make 
Londoners see the importance of adopting a system resembling 
that in use at Glasgow or Manchester, not only in the distribu- 
tion of the payment for water, but also in the source from which 


| the water itself is drawn. It would be of little use for the 


Metropolitan Board of Works—the best substitute for a true 


' Municipal Government which London seems likely to obtain, at 


least for the present—to buy up all the existing Water Com- 
panies, and spend large sums in making new reservoirs, in im- 
proving the pumping machinery, and in fitting all the houses of 
London with proper pipes and cisterns, only to find when it was 
all done, that the sources to which they had trusted were failing 
them, and that all their arrangements were breaking down at 
the fountain head. And yet that this would be the case seems 
hardly to admit of question, Ifthe existing demand for water were 
fully met, the quantity to be provided would be largely in excess 
of the present estimate; and when we take into account the 


future increase of the population, and the growing tendency 


towards cleanliness, there is no reason to doubt that the 
amount of water required for the use of London will increase in 


' much the same ratio as it has done for the last fifteen or twenty 


years, in which case we shall want a supply, in 1880, of something 
ike 200,000,000 gallons per day. In connection with this 


"prospect we have the ominous fact that during September, 1865, 


the amount of water in the Thames above the watermark at 
IIampton scarcely exceeded 300,000,000 gallons per day, and 
as it would hardly do to drink two-thirds of the Thames, London 
must clearly look elsewhere for the supply of its needs. Mr, 
Bateman is prepared to recommend us to go very far afield 
indeed. He proposes to construct an aqueduct from a point @ 
little to the north-east of the town of Montgomery to the high 
land near Stanmore, a distance of 152 miles. This aqueduct is to 
be capable of conveying 220,000,000 gallons of water per day, 
and the water is to be conducted into it from spacious reservoirs 
on the slopes of Cader Iris and Plynlimmon by separate aqueducts 
of 19 miles and 21} miles long. At Stanmore extensive ser- 
vice reservoirs would have to 4 provided, from which the 
water would be delivered to the city “at high pressure, and 


under the constant supply system.” The total cost of con- 


struction Mr. Bateman puts at 10,850,000/. Assuming this to 
be borrowed at 4 per cent., and adding to this interest the esti- 
mated cost of working and of payment of dividends to the existing 
Water Companies, the whole annual expenditure would be about 
950,000/., which Mr. Bateman reckons would be defrayed by 
total rate of 1s. in the pound on the presumed assessable value 


of property within the metropolitan district at the date of the 
completion of the works; this being the exact amount levied at 


Manchester, and 3d. in the pound less than that levied in the 
northern half of Glasgow. Into the details of the scheme this is not 


the time to enter, but it is certainly not at all too soon to institute 


proper inquiries into its feasibility, as well as into its practi 

merits when compared with any other proposals which may be 
suggested for obtaining water from a less distance and at a smaller 
cost. ‘The first thing to be done, doubtless, is to get the water 
supply of all London into one and the same hands; but it may 
po further this object if it can be shown, as a preliminary, 


| that its attainment is the only means of securing good water 


sufficient quantity. 
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REVIEWS. 


{THE ADMINISTRATION ON THE EVE OF THE REBELLION.* 
R. BUCHANAN is perhaps the most unpopular man in the 
United States. He had the misfortune to be President on 
the eve of the civil war, and, although he has always professed to 
disapprove of secession, his sympathies with the slave-owners and 
the Reuthern States have never been concealed. THis apology for 
his personal conduct will probably effect no immediate change in 
the general opinion. Political parties have drifted far away from 
their position in 1856 or in 1860, and the dominant Republicans 
have almost forgotten that, six or seven years ago, they were 
willing to secure the Union by compromises which would now be 
denounced as acts of treason. An appeal to standards of doctrine 
which have been rendered obsolete by time or circumstances is 
seldom favourably heard. Few Americans like to be reminded 
that the Dred Scott decision was once the law of the land. Dis- 
passionate readers will incline to the conviction that Mr. 
Buchanan has disproved his own imputed complicity with seces- 
sion. His extreme tenderness to the advocates of Southern rights, 
and his repeated protests against Northern encroachment, may 
be explained by his anxious desire to avert the impending 
rupture. His account of the causes of the war will not be 
latable at home, but his countrymen cannot repudiate the 
evidence of a witness whom they have themselves accredited. 
Mr. Buchanan has held the highest offices in his own State and 
in the Federation. He has been Representative, Senator, 
Secretary of State, Minister in England, and President of 
the United States. If the Americans think fit to differ from their 
Government on questions of policy, and from the Supreme Court 
in the interpretation of the Constitution, “| have the undisputed 
control of their own aflairs. Foreigners, however, have reason 
to complain of the levity with which they are accused of ignorance 
when they judge of American questions with the aid of the 
highest official and legal authority. If Mr. Buchanan and Chief 
Justice Taney were blunderers or traitors, it is unsafe to listen 
to Mr. Andrew Johnson or Mr. Chase. English philanthropists, 
indeed, are consistent in approving of opposition to slavery by all 
regular or irregular methods; but Mr. Buchanan and his party 
must be judged according to principles which were almost 
unanimously accepted by their countrymen. It is generally 
admitted that the issue on which the Southern States seceded 
related to the condition of slavery in the Territories. As Mr. 
Buchanan holds, the dispute turned on a matter of feeling or a 
oint of honour; for there were, in fact, no Territories or Federal 
Scanaine in which slavery would have been economically practi- 
cable, The Southern States, however, asserted their right to an equal 
share in the lands belonging to the Union; and they further con- 
tended that slaves were entitled throughout the Territories to the 
same protection which was afforded to otherpersonal property. They 
complained that several Northern States had, in direct violation of 
the Constitution, refused to afford facilities for the restoration of 
fugitive slaves. Their still more urgent remonstrances against the 
anti-slavery agitation in the North were necessarily inoperative. 
Neither Federal nor State authorities had any power to restrain 
free discussion. When John Brown converted anti-slavery decla- 
mation into action, his piratical invasion of Virginia was easily 
suppressed, 
he Democratic Convention which met at Charleston in April, 
1860, had power to nominate a candidate who, as the subsequent 
election proved, would certainly have succeeded Mr. Buchanan as 
President. The Committee which was appointed to frame a plat- 
form, or declaration of opinion, proposed, e a majority, resolutions 
affirming the right to hold slaves within any of the Territories. A 
vague Report, however, drawn by the minority of the Committee, 
was preferred by a majority of the Convention, to the effect that 
“the Democratic party will abide by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon questions of constitutional law.” 
The Supreme Court had, in fact, three years before, sanctioned by a 
deliberate judgment the construction which the Slave States placed 
on the Constitution, and it was, therefore, considered that a reference 
to some future and contingent judgment was a mere evasion of the 
vital issue, A still stronger objection to the Charleston platform 


was founded on the mode in which the majority had been attained. | 
The ingenious managers of party tactics in America have authorized | 


delegates at Conventions either to cast the votes of their States as 
units or to vote as individuals. 
fourteen free States voted as units against the resolution of he 
palority of the Committee, while the delegates of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania voted as individuals. 


gates from all the States voted as individuals, in either case the 
minority Report would have been sustained, and the Democratic 
party might have been saved.” There could scarcely be a more 
striking illustration of the incapacity of a pure democracy to control 
its own affairs. Parties of which the members are counted by 
millions only become manageable by the aid of an artificial 
organization, which leaves important questions to be decided 
4 accident or by trick. It is also worth while to observe 

at the Conventions which select principles as well as Presi- 
dents, although they are necessary contrivances, are entirely 


* The Administration on the Eve of the Rebellion. By James Buchanan. 


At Charleston the delegates from | 
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unknown to the laws and the Constitution. The rules which in 
America are called apply to the management of 
purely voluntary associations. citizen who objected to the 
system would, by his refusal to vote for delegates, be as effectually 
disfranchised as if he were afterwards excluded from the ballot- 
box at the regular election. The division in the Charleston Con- 
vention on the two Reports was the cause of the secession which 
was accomplished within a few months. The significance of the 
vote consisted partly in the proof that the friends of Mr. Douglas 
controlled the Convention, and principally in the geographical 
severance of the contending parties. Fourteen free States rejected 
the Report of the majority of the Committee, and the anmeaning 
resolution of the minority was subsequently negatived. Eight of 
the Slave Statesthen formally withdrew from the Convention, while 
the delegates from Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky endeavoured 
in vain to repair the schism. Their efforts were so far successful 
that they prevented the nomination of Mr. Douglas or of any other 
candidate. The Convention at last determined to adjourn to 
Baltimore, where the struggle continued. The Douglas party 
again succeeded in rejecting the Report of the Charleston Com- 
mittee ; and then the remaining Slave States, with the addition of 
Oregon and California, withdrew from the Convention. Mr. 
Cushing, the President of the Convention, and General Butler 
also retired, and the remaining members were able to nominate 
Mr. Douglas without impediment, and also without effect. 
Another Democratic Convention, meeting under the presidency of 
Mr. Cushing, nominated Mr. Breckenridge, afterwards a Confede- 


' rate general; and Mr. Bell became a third candidate of the same 


party. The success of Mr. Lincoln, whose supporters notoriously 
formed a minority, was thus assured, and the party of Secession 
had already resolved to retire from the Union unless they could 
obtain abundant security for the preservation of their rights. 

On the meeting of Congress, in December 1860, Mr. Buchanan 
denounced in the strongest language the aggressive tendencies 
and the unconstitutional doctrines of the Republican party. At 
the same time, he reminded the Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives that the Democratic majority in both Houses afforded 
them absolute security for the protection of their legal rights. In 
the debates which ensued, Mr. Andrew Johnson supported the 
opinions of the President; but South Carolina had already seceded, 
and the remaining Gulf States were ready to follow her example. 
The result has shown that secession was a blunder, and moralists 
generally hold that its main object was a crime. “ If slavery is not 
wrong,” said Mr. Lincoln, in one of his early speeches, “ then 
nothing is wrong.” American citizens, however, habituated to 
regard their Constitution as perfect and paramount, might well be 
embarrassed between the rule of morality or benevolence and a 
distinct legal obligation. The Constitution provides for the final 
interpretation of its provisions by committing the exclusive judg- 
ment on all ambiguities to the Supreme Court. The Chicago 
platform, which Mr. Lincoln was pledged to support, and the 
doctrine of “squatter sovereignty,” maintained by Mr. Douglas, 
distinctly traversed the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Dred 
Scott case, and therefore both the Republicans and the moderate 
Democrats virtually denied the authority of the Constitution. 
Until the Constitutional Amendment was adopted a few weeks ago, 
Congress and every local Legislature were bound, not only to 
tolerate, but to protect, property in slaves throughout the 
Territories of the Union. The Act of Congress of 1862 which 
purported to prohibit slavery in the Territories was, like many 
other enactments of the time, absolutely invalid. The uncom- 
fortable consequences which, according to a Radical orator, have 
befallen Chief Justice Taney in the other world in no degree 
affect the authority of the decision pronounced by himself, with 
the assent of his colleagues, while he remained on earth. The pro- 
slavery party has been justly blamed for its imprudence in re- 
nouncing, by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill in 1854, 
the Missouri Compromise of 1820. Secession might perhaps 
never have occurred if the South and its Democratic allies had 
been content to continue the limitation of slavery to latitudes 
south of 36° 50’. The Kansas-Nebraska Act gave countenance 
to Mr. Douglas's doctrine that the decision between freedom and 
slavery rested with the inhabitants of a Territory. The Missouri 
Compromise appeared to sanction the power, which Congress 
afterwards claimed, to prohibit slavery in a portion of the Federal 
Territories. The language of the Constitution was obscure, for in 
America, as in England, legislators provide but imperfectly for 
unforeseen contingencies. In the United States, however, as in’ 
the Roman Catholic Church, a sacred creed conveys precisely the 
meaning which is expounded by infallible authority. The inspired 


_ authors of the Constitution would have been less surprised by the 


According to Mr. Buchanan’s | Dred Scott decision than the Apostles by the decree which esta- 
statement, “had all the States voted as units, without regard to the , 


respective minorities in each, or, on the other hand, had the dele- | 


blished the Immaculate Conception. In either case the faithful 

had only to listen and obey. The Supreme Court declared, on the 

6th of March, 1857, that Congress could neither interfere with 
slave property in a Territory, nor authorize any local Government 
to commit a similar act :— 

It is the opinion of the Court that the Act of Congress which prohibited 

a citizen from holding property of this kind in the territory of the United 

States, north of the line thereon mentioned (the Missouri Compromise line), 

is not warranted by the Constitution, and is therefore void. 

Mr. Lincoln pledged himself, by his acceptance of the Chicago 
latform, to violate the Constitution as it was thus interpreted. 
t is due to the Southern leaders to remember that they had a 

formal and, to some extent, a real grievance. 

The Union might probably still have been saved if the 
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Republican party would have consented to a compromise. Mr. 
Crittenden proposed to amend the Constitution by restoring the 
old Missouri line as the boundary between the Territories in which 
slavery should be prohibited, and those in which it was to exist, 
until the admission of a new State into the Union. ‘The project 
was rejected by the coalition of Mr. Jefferson Davis and Mr. 
Toombs with Mr. Seward and his Republican colleagues. On the 
last day of the year, the Committee which had considered Mr. 
Crittenden’s resolutions reported their failure to arrive at a settle- 
ment, and within three weeks Conventions of all the six remain- 
ing Cotton States passed ordinances of secession by overwhelming 
majorities. Mr. Grittenden once more attempted to introduce 
his Constitutional Amendment in the form of a question to be 
submitted to a vote of the people; but the Republican party, now 
strengthened by the withdrawal of many Southern Senators, again 
defeated the project. A final effort made by a Convention 
invited to discuss the question by the State of Virginia ended 
in a similar result. ar. Buchanan complains that, during the 
remainder of his term of office, Congress at the same time 
rejected all projects of reconciliation and refused to pro- 
vide the President with the means of protecting the Federal 
property in the South. The conflict had probably become inevit- 
able, but i¢ is not surprising that all parties were anxious to avoid 
an armed collision, Even when the Charleston batteries fired on 
a Federal transport, the challenge was not accepted. It was only 


after the attack on Fort Sumter that Congress gave Mr. Lincoln | 


power to summon volunteers, or that the North suddenly awoke to 
the convietion that war had already began. 

Mr. Buchanan writes an instructive chapter on “ the Ileresy of 
Secession,” which, like many other heresies, has at different times 
zppeared to receive orthodox sanction. Mr. John Quincy Adams 


assured Mr. Jefferson, in 1809, that a continuance of the embargo | 


much longer “would certainly be met by forcible resistance, 
supported by the Legislature, and probably by the judiciary, of Mas- 
sachusetts.” Mr. Adams had no doubt that the leaders of the party 
were prepared to resort to civil war, and to solicit the aid of Great 
Britain for the dissolution of the Union and the formation of a 
separate Confederation. In 1811, Mr. Josiah Quincy, then a Re- 


presentative of Massachusetts, declared his opinion that the admis- | 


sion of Louisiana as a State would give the existing States a right 
to prepare for separation, “amicably if they can, violently if they 
must.” Mr. John Quincy Adams hiniself declared, in an elaborate 
discourse in 1839, that “to the people there is reserved the dis- 


solving as well as the constituent power... and under these | 


qualifications have the people of each State in the Union a 
right to secede from the confederated Union itself.” Mr, 
Calhoun had been Federal Secretary of War, and he was ac- 
tually Vice-President of the United States when he persuaded 
the State Convention of South Carolina to declare that in a 
certain contingency they would hold themselves absolved from 
their obligations to the Union, and would “ proceed to or- 
genize a separate Government, and to do all other things which 
sovereign and independent States ought to do.” Immediately 
after Mr. Lincoln’s election, the New York Tribune, edited by Mr. 
Greeley, insisted that, if the Cotton States desired to leave the 
Union, they should be allowed to go in peace. “ The right to 
secede may be a revolutionary one, but it exists nevertheless.” 
The same doctrine was asserted in the columns of the Zribune 
when the Cotton States had not only seceded, but formed the 


Southern Contederacy. “ If the Slave States, the Cotton States, or | 


the Gulf States only, choose to form an independent nation, they 
have a clear moral right to doso.” General Scott, Commander- 
in-chief of the army, went so far as to propose the division of the 
United States into four Confederacies, of which he actually desiz- 
nated the boundaries. Mr. Buchanan himself, in his Message to 
Congress, argued strongly against the constitutional right of seces- 
sion, while he agreed with ail American politicans and writers in 
recognising it as a revolutionary remedy. He declared at the same 
time that the Constitution had not delegated to Congress, or to 
any other department of the Federal Government, the right to 
coerce into submission a State which attempts to withdraw from 
the Union. ‘The explanation that the Federal Government might 
act against individuals, though not against the State, is apparently 
an atter-thought. If the President and Congress had a right to 
compel all the citizens of Georgia and Alabama to obey their 
commands, the constitutional disability to coerce the States would 
have become an unmeaning fiction. 

The people of the Northern States, as soon as obsolete argu- 
ments against English dominion were used to vindicate a dissolu- 
tion of their own Republic, were perfectly justified in repudiating 
the doctrines which they had learned from their publicists and 
statesmen. Anarchical theories are never really held by sovereign 
persons or communities. When Mr. Lincoln declared that the 
people of any territory or district had a right to renounce their 
allegiance, he was repeating in thoughtless good faith a platitude 
which he had heard from his infancy. What the Americans 
believed was that the separation of Hungary from Austria, of 
Treland or Canada from England, of the South American colonies 
fromS pain, would be, or had been, laudable or desirable. The possible 
disruption of their own Union had never been distinctly contem- 
plated, and as soon as it occurred every patriotic feeling underwent 
an intolerable jar. It was not difficult to find in the Constitution 
plausible reasons for a reconquest which would have been as 
resolutely pursued if secession had been distinctly foreseen and 
sanctioned by the founders of the Federation, European critics of 
American policy were not disposed to be severe on an honourable 


[January 13, 1866, 


inconsistency. Many of them thought that the South would 
succeed in asserting its independence, but they admitted that g 
eonangg acquiescence in secession would have been a national 


insoluble controversy has been settled by force. A judicial decla. 
ration that an erroneous calculation was treason would add no 
security to the Union. P 


LETTERS OF LOUIS XVI. AND MARIE-ANTOINETTE.* 


ILE French editors of the correspondence of Marie-Antoinette— 
or at least the chief of them, M. Feuillet de Conches—haye 
come to see what they ought to have seen at first ; that when the 
ublish letters, they ought to satisfy their readers as to where the 
rae come from. This is the more necessary if the letters belon, 
to a suspicious class of compositions—compositions of a kind which 
it is notorious have often been forged, and received by the public, 
and even by writers of character, with incautious credulity. There 
is no doubt that the forgery of memoirs and letters has been a 
regular trade among a set of (ittérateurs in Paris; and with these 
unscrupulous, but often very clever, fabricators of spurious docu- 
ments, imitations of the letters of the unfortunate King and Queen 
of France have beon favourite subjects for their skill. M. Feuillet 
de Conches, in the preface to his first volume, has told us some- 
thing about them, and how successful they have been in taking in 
distinguished writers. In this very volume he shows his scep- 
ticism about an alleged letter of the Comte de Provence, which 
connects him with the plot for which the unlucky Marquis de 
Favras was hung, and which M. Louis Blane has made use of in 
his history. ‘The document in this case is in an English collection, 
Lord Houghton’s; and perhaps M. leuillet de Conches suspects 
English collections. Still, he suspects it on grounds which would 
equally apply to many papers of the same kind in French cabinets, 
With this consideration before him, he might have, been ex- 
pected to be more exact and explicit than he was as to the 
sources and authenticity of what he published himself. It is true 
that he gave a general account of the various collections from 
which his papers had been drawn; but it was only a general 
account, and there was nothing to show that he had traced each 
letter or batch of letters into hands which might be trusted. Ile 
was not quite so vague as the Comte de Iunolstein, but he did not 
~ cautious and inquisitive readers at their ease by showing that 
1e understood what was wanted to place the genuineness of his 
letters beyond a reasonable doubt. His enthusiasm for the Queen, 
' the keen interest with which, as a curicur, he hunts out the relics 
of the past, and even the practice which a life-long devotion to 
such inquiries has given him, are not enough to dispense him from 
giving the plainest and fullest information about the materials of 
his collection. lis first volume met the fate which is apt 
to overtake loose and slovenly editing. He fell into the hands of a 
German historical professor, accustomed to take texts to pieces, to 
ask questions about the authenticity of papers, and to find no great 
difliculty in supposing fabrication and imposture; and Herr von 
Sybel was so unkind as to maintain, with cold scepticism, that the 
Trench editors had been imposed upon by evidently fictitious 
letters. Unfortunately, also, Von Arneth’s Vienna collection 
appeared about the same time, to form a contrast, in point of in- 
disputable authenticity, with theirs. We have not seen either 
Von Sybel’s original critique, or the rejoinder which he has 
recently published to the replies to it of the French editors, and in 
which he reasserts his unfavourable judgment on their work. 
Various specimens of his criticisms, which are quoted by M. 
Feuillet de Conches, have the appearance of being far-fetched and 
strained, and are such as might - equally urged against letters in 
the Vienna collection. But it would not be fair to pronounce an 
| opinion on the worth of these objections from the representations 
| given of them by an opponent. All that we can say at 
| present is, that certainly M. Feuillet de Conches is most absurd 
in his complaints and remonstrances. Ile throws himself on his 
| character as a connoisseur of ae long standing and of the 
' most fastidious taste. He bewails the proneness of Germans to be 
sceptical, and to split hairs—‘“ fendre un cheveu en quatre,” 
“ broder sur toile d’araignée” is the more imaginative French 
phrase—and especially to suspect all that comes from France, 
| And he entirely mistakes the nature of the difference between 
Von Arneth’s volume and the French volumes which were com- 
pared with it. The difference was that Von Arneth had told his 
readers where his letters were to be found, and this place was 
among the family papers of the Imperial House at Vienna; and 
that the French editors had done nothing of the kind. Nobody 
could tell for a certainty, about many of their papers, whence they 
had come originally, through whose hands they had passed, and 
what better guarantee there was for them than-that they are now 
in the private cabinet of a curicur and a connoisseur. There is the 
broadest possible distinction, in point of authority, between letters 
which have always becn in the hands of the children of the person 
to whom they were addressed, and letters which have been flying 
about the world in auction sales, and old curiosity shops, and port- 
folios of autographs, with no one to vouch for their first appearance, 
or to show aright in the first instance to possess them. Such 
papers, doubtless, may be perfectly genuine; genuine papers do 
get, in a very curious way, into the hands of those who have no 
apparent business with them, and who do not much care to say how 
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January 13, 1866.) 
they got them. But an editor has no right to complain if, when 
he publishes such papers, and omits to trace their history and to 
make it clear where they come from, he meets with some 
sharp cross-examination from people who remember how often the 
world has been taken in, and who have a fancy for standing 
upon solid ground. M. Feuillet de Conches has, in the later part 
oF his work, named, in the case of each paper, the collection from 
which he took it. In the majority of instances the authority is 
satisfactory ; but collections vary in value; and about some of 
these collections, and some of the documents, there is so much 
that is suspicious, or at least doubtful, that M. Feuillet de Conches 
would have done much better to have given distinct proofs of his 
more questionable papers, instead of writing pages of declamation 
about true and false criticism, and calling on us to trust his skill 
in paleography, and his instincts as an experienced collector. It 
will not be surprising if it should turn out at last that in some 
instances his sagacity has been at fault, and that he has mixed up 
a certain number of apocryphal letters in a collection consisting on 
the whole of genuine ones. 


The letters in the present volume relate partly to the time before 
the Revolution, and partly to the Revolution itself up to August, 
1791. Of the letters belonging to the former period, the best and 
most interesting are not those of the French Royal Family, but those 
in which their Austrian relations expressed their sentiments about 
them and their affairs; and about other things also. The Duke of 
Saxe-Teschen, who had married Maria Christina, an elder sister 
of Marie-Antoinette, was a collector, and his a sega belong- 
ing to the Archduke Albert, and containing the correspondence 
between his wife and her two Imperial brothers, Joseph and 
Leopold—have furnished the most valuable portions of what M. 
Feuillet de Conches gives us here. We will not quarrel with 
him because they do not all bear on his subject. The following 
epistle from Joseph to Maria Christina is quite worth printing 
for its own sake, though it has not much to do with Louis XVL, 
Marie-Antoinette, and Madame Elizabeth :— 


Ma Chire Sccur, apres tant de périls, de bétes noires, rouges, blanches, 
brunes, qu’on appelle prétraille, me voici, ici, en bonne santé, & vous souhaiter 
le bon jour. Quand on scait avoire raison, on ne craint rien, et quand les 
individus gagnent et que ce n’est que les corps qui soufrent, l'on peut étre nu 

rmi la foule comme moi. expédié le la cour de Napple et le 

oi de Suede. Me voici inter amicos ici. Le premier, je l'ai bien traité, et 
nous somes arrangés sur quelques points de controverse. A Napple, j'ai été 
infiniment content de ma Sccur, et d'une partie de ses enfants. C’est une 
brave et excellente femme dans toute I’ctendue que je donne a ce terme. Le 
Roi est, et restera, un bourreau de temps, et c’est domage pour ses talents 
que la dissipation extreme dans laquelle il vit. Pour le Roi de Suede, c’est 
une espece qui ne m’est point homogene, faux, petit, misérable, un petit maitre 
a la glace enfin. i Je compte partir @ici vers le mie février et me 
rendre d Millan, et de la regagner ma tanitre. Adieu, ma Chére Sceur, je 
vous embrasse de tout mon cccur, de méme que le Prince. ‘Tachés de berner 
ces Hollandois, et croyez-moi pour la vie votre. (30 January, 1784.) 


Also among these papers are a few notes of the Emperor Joseph— 
which, as they come from the archives of the Austrian Archduke 
Albert, we may presume to be genuine—likewise addressed not to 
Marie-Antoinette, but to Maria Christina, with whom he was on 
much easier terms, giving an account of the visit of Pius VI. to 
Vienna, and the Emperor's comments on it. They are terse, rude, 
vigorous notes, full of bad spellixg and bad grammar, and Imperial 
sarcasms on the Pope and on the Emperor's own subjects, who 
obstinately persisted in making so much of the Pope. He writes 
of the expected visit :— 


Si le Pape pliera également & une constance entremélée de politesses ct de 
distinctions comme les Hollandois, c'est ce que je ne puis pas vous dire, car 
je lui crois bien le peu de courage qu’on attribue aux Hollandois ; mais sa 
tactique est différente, et il est plus manceuvrier que ces bons mangeurs de 
fromage et de beurre. Si vous voulez savoir quelque chose des détails de Sa 
Sainteté, je vous joins ici un journal exact de ce qu'il a fait jusqu’ds 
yy et je le ferai continuer de méme, si vous en étes curicuse. (26 March, 
1782. 


The Emperor continues his comments on what passed :— 


Vous verrez par le journal ci-joint ce que le Pape fait ’ Vienne. Si on 
y mettoit le nombre des bénédictions et des baisers aux quatre pattes qu'il 
donne et qu’il recoit, il faudroit se servir des lettres de l’algébre pour 
diminuer le nombre des zéro, seul produit qui en revient aux Bénits et aux 
Baisants. Quant aux questions que Lui dit subversées entre le Sacerdoce et 
l'Empire, je crois que nous resterons chacun du méme avis et que l'un et 


l'autre méritera par 14 le pain qu'il mange, savoir: Lui, celui de I’Eglise, en | 


defendant méme tous les abus (’autorité ; et moi, revendiquant ceux [ sic } de 
I'tat que je sers. Et amis de la personne nous le serons jamais de la 
différence de la cause [sic], tendants néanmoins tous les deux, Lui de paroles 


et moi de faits, & l’accroissement de la religion et delinstruction des peuples. | 
Adieu, ma chére sceur. Si j’avois le plaisir de me promener avee vous dans | 
votre petite maison au bord du lac, je pourrois vous raconter de bouche bien | 


des anecdotes singulitres et qui vous feroient rire au sujet de l’efiet que le 
Pape a fait sur quelques tétes & Vienne. (15 April, 1782.) 


The ecclesiastical reformer might have seen, as his neighbour 
Frederic saw, that he was somewhat precipitate in his measures, | 
by the enthusiasm which, in Vienna itself and in the teeth of the 
Emperor, was shown by the population towards the Pope. 


“L’Empereur,” wrote Frederic to D'Alembert, “continue ses 


sécularisations ; chez nous, chacun reste comme il est; et Je respecte 


le droit de possession sur lequel ia société est fondée.” Joseph | 


was too fearless, too theoretical, and too much in a hurry to mind 
such considerations. But the remarkable spectacle which he 
describes, and which it is plain, in spite of his terms of ironical 
admiration and his jokes about the Pope’s leg, had made an 
impression upon him, might have taught him that even a despotic 
Emperor could not quite afford to make light of the public 


opinion and religious convictions of such submissive and loyal 
subjects as his Austrians : — 

Le Pape est parti d'ici lundi passé. Les derniers jours de son séjour, et 
surtout le dimanche, veille de son départ, l'affluence du monde sous ses 
fenétres étoit si prodigieuse que cela a fait le plus beau spectacle et méme 
Wun genre dont je n’ai rien vu, ni ne verrai plus rien. Il n'est pas possible 
de détinir, pas méme & peu pres, le nombre du monde qu'il y avoit ; car 
c’étoit vraiment i brable, et peut-étre 100 mille hommes n’est pas trop 
dire. Une femme a été écrasée; c'est le seul malheur qui est arrivé. 
Depuis la maison ot demeure Hatzfeld jusqu’a celle du Prince Kaunitz, 
tout le Spanier et la place de parade, tant sur les parapets qu’en bas, ce 
nétoit que tétes; et, comme il n’y avoit pas moyen d’entrer ni de sortir 
par aucun débouché, le reste du monde s’est tenu hors les palissades 
jusque vers les Ecuries et I'Hétel des Gardes. Aujourd’hui Sa Sainteté sera 
arrivée d Munic; je voudrois pouvoir étre spectateur pour voir la fagon 
dont elle sera traitée et obsédée, Son entrevue & Innsprugg avec l’Abbesse 
et son Chapitre ne sera pas moins curieuse. (20 April, 1782.) 

Le Pape a accordé aux sollicitations du Prince Clément de venir en 
personne a Augsbourg. On prétend que ce que les Bavarois désirer t avec le 

lus d’avidité de voir, c’est: ob der Pabst Geissfiisse hat? Vous sentez 

jen qwils seront agréablement surpris en voyant la belle jambe de Pie VI. 
(28 April, 1782.) ° 

These letters contain some curious illustrations of the habits 
of the royal and princely society of the time. It was the 
time when there was a rage among royal persons for travelling 
incognito. ‘The “Comte de Falkenstein” was followed by the 
“Comte du Nord,” and the letters often speak of the customs 
and occasional awkwardnesses of this mode of travelling. When 
Marie-Antoinette’s sister wished to pay a visit to Paris, grave 
questions and difficulties of etiquette, which formed the sub- 
ject of long and tedious discussions, had first to be settled. 
The etiquette of the French Court, M. Feuillet de Conches tells us, 
was “ very severe ”’—we should have said, grossly and barbarously 
insolent—“ with regard to foreign princes who were not crowned 
heads.” It did not recognise their rank; it did not allow of their 
being received by the King and Queen except in private; and the 
royal table was not open to them, The French princes of the 
blood were exceedingly jealous and punctilious, and did not deign 
to shake hands with their foreign brethren. Then there were the 
difficulties, and the attempts at gaining an advantage, in the matter 
of paying visits. The Queen and her Austrian friends resented 
what they considered the impertinence and familiarity of the 
French princesses, and she would not hear of her sister, the Arch- 
duchess, paying the first visit, and being insulted, as the Russian 
Grand had been :— 

La difficulté que la Reine éprouve personnellement de contenir l’esprit de 
familiarité que lindulgence du Koi laisse accroitre journellement, et qu'il 
n’a pas la fermeté de réprimer, dans des _circonstances méme qui paroissent 
Yexiger absolument, rend la Reine inébranlable dans l'idée que 8. A. R. 
Mme. l’Archiduchesse, méme en venant ici incognito, ne peut (par ménage- 
ment pour la Reine sa sceur) se préter& rien de ce qui pourroit tendre & 
augmenter cette familiarité, soit en faisant des visites aux Princesses, allant 
chez elles sur le pied de société, y acceptant des diners, soupers, bals et fetes ; 

uw'elle pourroit encore moins se préter a leur faire la premitre visite, comme 
s'y est soumise la Grande Duchesse de Russic, qui a débuté par se faire 
écrire d la porte de toutes les Pri 8, et qui ite a eu la mortification 
de s’entendre dire par chacune d’Elles sans exception, en recevant leur contre- 
visite, Qu’elles étorent désespérées de ne pas s'étre trouvées chez elles pour La 
recevoir lorsqu’ Elle s'est presentée a leur porte. 

On the other hand, M. Feuillet de Conches thinks that Maria 
Theresa and the Emperor Joseph made a great mistake in trying 
to keep alive the Queen’s German sympathies, and that her taking 

art with her German friends was the cause of her unpopularity, 
Poth with the princes and the nation. This is probably an over- 
statement. In a family where, besides Louis XVI., there was a 
Comte de Provence and a Comte d’Artois, with their wives and 
adherents, there were sure to be quarrels and intrigues of the worst 
kind, and on the meanest pretexts; and Marie-Antoinette was 
much too wilful and imprudent to escape being dragged into them, 
even if she had been born in Paris itself. The Germans certainly 
did not think that she was so very German. “ Elle est un peu 
franciseé,” wrote Joseph in 1786, “et du bon gros Allemand il n'y 
a plus que la figure.” But in a family so profoundly corrupt, or so 
profoundly foolish, or both at once, it is eye that the ade 
enemies may have found a pretext for their spite in her alleged 
readiness to support her countrymen :— 

Marie-Thérese [says M. Feuillet de Conches] avait eu l'imprudence de 


beaucoup trop reprocher a sa fille de ne pas étre assez allemande, de ne pas 
assez faire pour les Allemands. - Les prétentions des princes lorrains 
soutenues par la Reine, celle de l'archiduc Maximilien, son frére, le meilleur, 
mais le moins intelligent des hommes, qui bien que couvert de l'incognito, 
s'était refusé d faire la premiere visite aux Princes du sang; la gaucherie 
des conseils de l'ambassadeur Mercy et de l'Abbé de Vermond, tout, avec 
certains sarcasmes de Joseph II, avait soulevé contre la Reine le parti des 
Princes et des Seigneurs de la'Cour, déja si mal disposés. C'est & elle, en 
effet, gu’ils reportaient les blessures faites & leur amour-propre, et ainsi 
Yon s‘ctait habitué peu-a-peu, comme nous l'avons dit, & d’indiscrets propos 
contre la jeune Dauphine, contre la jeune Reine ; et ces propos, en descendant 
de la haute société dans la ville, dans les bas fonds des faubourgs, avaicut 
tendu a fictrir le caractére de la Princesse. 

| But the effect.of all this etiquette was that it was convenient in 
, France not to claim any rank. The Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
| Teschen came as private persons; and there are some curious 
| extracts given in the velume from the Duke’s journal. They could 
not escape the congratulations of the Dames de la Halle :— 

En arrivant Ermenonaville, dit le Prince, nous eiimes la visite inattendue et 
désagréablemeat bruyante des poissardes de Versailles et de Paris, qui étoient 
venues jusque la A notre rencontre pour nous escroquer quelques louis par 
leurs compliments sur notre arrivée. . . A Paris . . nouvelle visite des 
| poissardes et femmes du peuple, connues sous le nom de Dames de la Halle, 
qui nous régalérent de leurs chansons grivoises. 


The following is odd. That the Palace at Versailles in the last 


century should be dirty ing 
France’s staircase should be chosen for the sale of “ forbidden 
books” is one of the queerest instances of the way in which, in 
those days, form and lawlessness, etiquette and license, shouldered 
each other, and travelled on side by side :— 

Arrivés au palais de Versailles, o& nous descendimes du cété de lescalier 
des Princes, je ne fus pas peu frappé de la saleté que j’y rencontrai & chaque 
pas, et je ne le fus pas moins des petites boutiques de marchandises étalées 
sur les paliers et sur le haut de l’escalier, qui avoit l'air d'une friperie, et ou 
Von vendoit, entre autres choses, tous les livres défendus. (1786) 

(To be continued.) 


CURZON’S MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT.* 


E are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Curzon’s very 
interesting book of travels. It first appeared nearly twenty 

years ago, and few of the innumerable band of writers who have 
since given us their impressions of the same regions have at all 
rivalted its merits. This is partly due to the fact that the East, 
like other quarters of the rt ig is being gradually spoilt. It has 
lost much of the gloss and freshness which it still retained when 
Mr. Curzon first travelled there in 1833. Pashas, and dragomans, 
and chiaouses, and the other dramatis persone of the Eastern 
traveller have somehow become vulgarized, whether from actual 
degeneration on their part, or from the circumstance that they 
no longer have the charms of novelty to Europeans, They 
have fallen off as the Red Indian has done, though we cannot 
say whether the deterioration is due, in his case, to an ac- 
uired taste for whisky, or to a growing familiarity which 
estroys romance, or simply to earlier historians having lied 
enormously, But the subject-matter of much of Mr. Curzon’s 
book was tolerably hackneyed, even at the time of his writing. 
Its success was due much more to the style of the writer than to 
the out-of-the-way places which he described. The secret of this 
success is worth notice. Very few travellers have the power of 
giving dramatic unity to their worlis. They fancy that mere geo- 
graphical continuity supplies a sufficient thread upon which to 
string their remarks. A traveller not unfrequently has the 
audacity to publish his diary, and expect the public to swallow it 
raw. The only connecting link between his pages is the 
fact that he was each morning at the place where he left 
off the evening before. And when the incidents are ex- 
tremely similar, without being absolutely identical, the work 
becomes about as entertaining as a cruiser’s log. 
than one book descriptive of very important travels in Africa 
which comes under this head. One day, perhaps, you are 
introduced to a black greasy chief with a pat of butter on his 
head, and the next to a blacker and greasier chief without a pat of 
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is not so wonderful ; but that the King of 


There is more | 


butter; but under the shape of a book there really lurks a mere | 


directory to a particular series of savage tribes. The great art of 


writing a good hook of travels consists in finding such a principle | 


of coherence as may counteract its tendency to run to mere diary. 
Sometimes the nature of the adventures described is sufficient 
to do this spontaneously. At others it may be found in the 
light thrown upon some scientific theory, or upon the manners 
and customs of the natives, or the natural history of the country ; 
or, as in the case of Eothen, in a study of the effect of the 
external circumstances upon the traveller's own mind. This 
amounts to saying that it is an excellent thing for a traveller 
to have a hobby. It does not matter what his special en- 
thusiasm is; so long at least as it is one which may be 
gratified in the country, and he is not mad about mediveval archi- 
tecture in America, or a theorist on glaciers in the Arabian desert. 
If, however, the journey is, as it should be, undertaken in pursuit 
of the hobby, there is no danger of this curious infelicity; and a 
man has only to give himself up to his enthusiasm unreservedly to 
be pretty sure of infecting his readers for the time. A paper was 
contributed to one of the numbers of Vacation Tourists by a gentle- 
man whose one passion was for seeing big trees, irrespectively of any 
ulterior considerations. Probably very few of his readers would 
sympathise with him at the outset ; but it was impossible to avoid 
falling in with his humourafter a few pages, anxiously accompanying 
an expedition after a reported giant, and being temporarily disap- 
pointed when it turned out to be only 300 feet high. Mr. Curzon 
rode a more intelligible hobby than this, and one with which most 
educated men to some degree sympathize. The search for old 
books is known to have a specific power over some minds; and 
the chase of MSS. is, a specially exciting branch of this most 
absorbing employment. Some cynics might possibly allege that 
there are already books enough in the world, and that if one had 
been apparently overwhelmed in oblivion it was a pity to try to 
resuscitate it, Without troubling ourselves to discover new MSS. 
we have, they would urge, various readings enough already. For 
the purposes of this bool, however, we may take for granted that 
it was right that the treasures of the Levantine monasteries should 
be ransacked; and, at any rate, we are carried away by Mr. 
Curzon’s enthusiasm. Thus, in the monastery of Pantocratoras, 
he finds “the melancholy remains of a once celebrated library” :— 


This [he says] was a dismal spectacle for a devout lover of old books—a | 


sort of biblical 
on the perilous adventure of Mount Athos, to rescue from the thraldom of 
ignorant monks those fair vellum volumes, with their bright illuminations 
and velvet dresses, and jewelled clasps, which for so many centuries had lain 
imprisoned in their dark monastic dungeons. 


night-errant as I then considered myse'f, who had entered | 


| 
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The library in question, including above a hundred ancient 
manuscripts, was lying on the floor of a room amongst the rubbish 
that had fallen from the upper storey. Some of the books werg 
“ fine large folios.” Unluckily, the monks told Mr. Curzon that 
the beams which supported the floor had become quite rotten and 
unsafe; so that, as he says, a complete trap was laid for a bookish 
enthusiast. He tried in vain to creep along close to the wall, with 
the beams cracking audibly beneath his feet. At length he got a 
long rod, and proceeded to fish for the desired prey. With some 
toil, he got hold of a fine double-columned folio “ of most vener- 
able antiquity.” But alas! the rains had washed the outer leaves 
quite clean, and the pages were consolidated into a concrete 
which, on an attempt to open them, broke off short like biscuit, 
It was merely the mummy of a manuscript. We feel for Mr, 
Curzon when, as he tells vs, he arose and vented his sorrow and 
indignation in a long oration, the effect of which was weakened 
by the circumstance that none of his audience understood his 
language. Still more irritating were his adventures in the great 
monastery of Meteara. Albania being at this time in a disturbed 
state, he had no little difficulty in arriving there at all. He gota 
mandate from a Turkish vizir, ordering him an escort of soldiers, 
addressed to the commander of troops at a place called Mezzovo, 
Arrived at Mezzovo, he delivered the document to the most pro- 
minent inhabitant he could find, who happened to be the chief of 
the robbers instead of the soldiers. This gentleman, however, 
luckily saw the joke, and gave Mr. Curzon a letter to his 
subordinate robbers, which turned out to be more useful than 
the other, as robbers were considerably more plentiful than 
soldiers in those parts. Accompanied by half a dozen thieve 
or perhaps it would be fairer to call them guerillas, he sanchel 
the monastery, which is situated upon a lofty rock, and which 
he entered by being made up into a parcel and wound up by 
a windlass and a long rope. And here he found two manu- 
scripts of the Gospels, the bare recollection of which makes 
his mouth water. He speaks of them with the raptuxes which 
only the assiduous book-hunter can appreciate. They were gor- 
geous within and without; one was full of miniatures in excel- 
lent preservation, with the exception of an initial, which “some 
ancient slaver” had smeared with a wet finger; the other was 
bound in silver filagree, which showed that it must have belonged 
to some royal personage, The head of the monastery agreed 
to sell them, and Mr. Curzon cheerfully paid down a sum 
of money which left him just enongh to return to Corfu, 
But the cup was destined to be dashed from his lips. He was just 
ready to be lowered again to the earth, when a discussion arose 
as to the distribution of the plunder. ‘The “ villain of a librarian 
swore that he would have halt.” And the upshot of a long dis- 
cussion was that, as the monks could not agree how the price was 
to be shared, they resolved not to sell the volumes. After sadly 
turning over the leaves for the last time, he was let down by the 
rope to “his ailectionate thieves.” So touching was the expression 
of Mr. Curzon’s despair, that the thieves immediately set about 
storming the monastery, with a view to recovering the MSS.; and 
Mr. Curzon, with great difficulty, and with “a great exercise of 
forbearance,” managed to call them off. We do not decide the 
point raised, as to whether the refusal of a set of monks to sell 
their treasures at a fair price would have justified him in storming 
the monastery and throwing the librarian over the rocks. Probably 
it would have been allowable from a high moral point of view, 
but it might have raised difficulties in negotiating with the next 
monastery. Against these failures there are to be set a sufficient 
number of successes to give the impression that Mr. Curzon had, 
on the whole, very good sport among the books. Later explorers, 
and especially Tischendorf, have since followed upon Mr. Curzon’s 
traces ; and there is probably little left for discovery. 

There is, however, something curious and interesting about 
the lives of the monks whom he describes; and, were it not 
that travellers in general seem to follow in each other's foot- 
steps, with a scrupulosity almost amounting to religious ob- 
servance, more people would have made acquaintance with 
these singular living relics of distant epochs. In Mr. Curzon’s 
pages they form a pleasant and —, background to the 
picture of the enthusiastic book-hunter. They are, —— 
men, much what their ancient manuscripts are amongst books. 
They are dozing quietly in their queer Sleepy Hollow of a 
Mount Athos, with their manuscripis quietly decaying beside 
them. One of the most characteristic figures in Mr. Curzon’s 
book is the monk he met at Xeropotamo, whom he describes as a 
magnificent-looking man of thirty or thirty-five, with large eyes and 
long black hair and beard. He had been brought to Mount Athos 
in his infancy, his parents having been massacred in some dis- 
turbance, he did not exactly know where. He had never scen a 
woman, and was particularly anxious to learn what they looked 
like. Ile seems to have imagined that they all exactly resembled 
the stiff, hard-featured pictures of the Holy Virgin which hang 
in every Greek church, and which were his only available 
source of information. He was greatly interested to hear 
that women were not only difierent from these pictures, 
but that they even differed considerably from one another in 
appearance, manners, and understanding. The country where it is 
possible still to find a specimen of such a singular phase of human 
nature must be worth visiting; and, although Mr. Curzon’s 
accounts of the monasteries of the Holy Land, of Egypt, and 
Albania are all interesting, his most finished picture is that of this 


* Visits to the Monasieries of the Levant. By the Hon, Robert Curzon, | little backwater which as yet has been undisturbed by any eddies 
Junior, Fifth Edition, London: John Murray, 1365. 


from the main current of the world. DPexbaps, however, we imay 
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anticipate that before long Mr. Cook’s tourists will be taken in 
trips to Mount Athos, when we fear that the monks will be in 
dancer of sophistication, and, if they don’t learn to value manuseripts 
more highly, will possibly be unable to keep out the obtrusive | 
female sex, which at Mr. Curzon’s visit was represented by one 


cat. 


EARLE’S PARALLEL SAXON CHRONICLES.* 


7 \ TE can hardly remember a time when we were not looking 
forward to the appearance of Mr. Earle’s edition of the 
Chronicle. It has at length appeared, and, in its matter at least, it 
js certainly not unworthy to have been, as it must have been, the 
work of a large portion of a life. Mr, Earle’s edition was 
romised long before the beginning of the series in which Mr, 
Thorpe’s edition appeared, and we have had Mr. Thorpe’s edition 
in our hands for some years before we have been able to welcome 
the appearance of Mr. Earle’s. We have got it at last, and we 
rejoice over it; but we are bound to say that it by no means | 
obliges or tempts us to throw Mr. Thorpe’s edition aside. Mr. 
Earle’s edition is indeed a monument of deep scholarship and 
searching inquiry of which Mr. Thorpe gives no sign; but Mr. 
Thorpe’s is undoubtedly for many purposes the more convenicnt of 
the two. The two editions indeed are adapted to two classes 
of readers, or rather to the same reader when engaged in two 
diferent occupations. If we want to learn about the Chronicles 
themselves, to study them for their own sake, to master every 
detail of their likeness and unlikeness, to find a guide to the 
general history and criticism of the whole subject, the superiority 
of Mr. Earle’s edition is manifest at a glance. Or rather we need 
not speak of superiority or inferiority, because Mr. Thorpe makes 
no attempt at anything of the kind. Lut for an ordinary 
historical reference, if we merely want to see what one or 
all of the versions of the Chronicle say under a given year, there 
is no doubt that Mr. Thorpe’s arrangement affords much greater | 
facilities. Ifis translation again has its use. Mr. Earle writes 
for the finished Teutonic scholar, who needs no such helps. 
But in purely historical inquiries, though no conscientious student 
will make the translation supersede the original text, yet many 
will often find it a convenient guide to the text. Mr. Earle’s 
Glossarial Index again is mainly philological; its chief object is 
to give us the meaning of words. It does indeed include proper 
names, and give references to the years under which the bearers of 
those names are spoken of. But for purely historical inquiries 
this sort of index is by no means so satisfactory as the very full 
and convenient Chronological Index given us by Mr. Thorpe. 
Altogether, each edition, as it is, has its distinct use. We may 
perhaps dream in our own minds of an ideal volume which should 
combine the advantages of both; but, as things go in this lower 
world, we are thoroughly well satisfied with what both Mr. Thorpe 
and My. Earle have respectively given us. 

The great merit of Mr. Thorpe’s edition is that it comes nearer 
than any other to setting before us the whole of the different ver- 
sions side by side. During a great part of his volume, we really have 
six copies side by side in parallel columns. But we can only say 
even of Mr. Thorpe that he comes nearer than anybody else to 

iving us what we want in this way. It may be unreasonable, 
ut we should like to see six parallel columns carried on through 
the whole book, showing us exactly where each copy breaks off, 
and where each has gaps on the one hand or matter peculiar 
to itself on the other. For instance, the Corpus Christi, 
Parker, Winchester, or Canterbury manuscript, loses its chief 
importance at the year 1001. From 1001 to 1070 it contains 
only a few meagre entries relating to Canterbury affairs. 
From 1070 to 1093 we have only a Latin continuation, equally 
local. Mr. Thorpe thrusts the English entries from 1005 to 
1070 to the bottom of the page, and prints the Latin continua- 
tion by itself as an Appendix. Mr. Earle brings in the entries 
from a to 1070 in their a a places, but with his way of 
rinting they simply surprise us by appearing in the middle of the 
eterborough text. It would involve a vast waste of paper, but we 
confess we should like to give the Parker manuscript a column to 
itself throughout, just to see at aglance where it does say anything 
and where it does not. We can more easily forgive Mr. Thorpe 
for thrusting to the bottom of the page all the local charters, 
nuine and spurious, which the Peterborough compiler thrust 
into his text. Still, as they are in the text, we should print them, 
as Mr. Earle has done, as part of it. This again would waste a 
great deal of paper, but it would add greatly to the clearness of a 
arallel text. What we are most inclined to quarrel with Mr. 
horpe for is that, in the reign of Eadward the Confessor, the very 
oint where we want to have the various, and sometimes con- 
icting, stories placed most clearly side by side, he forsakes his 
arallel arrangement, and thrusts, in the most confusing way, 
important matter to the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Earle’s arrangement of the texts, we cannot help saying, is 
confusing throughout. He prints in full only two texts—the Corpus 
or Parker manuscript, and the Laud or Peterborough manuscript. 
Parker occupies the left page and Laud the right; but, to avoid 
blanks, the years are not always, as with Mr. Thorpe, opposite to 
one another. When, again, Parker is a blank, Laud occupies both 
pages, which is specially confusing. Lastly, such portions of the 


* Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, with Supplementary Extracts from | 
the others. Kdited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glossarial Index, by | 


John Earle, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1865. 


other versions as Mr. Earle thinks good to reprint, are thrust in 
again most confusedly, at the bottom of the page. We can only 
suppose that Mr. Karle had begun this perplexing mode of 
arrangement before Mr. Thorpe’s clearer way had appeared. 
On the other hand, we are much obliged to Mr. Eaile for 
pointing out in his text various peculiarities in the manuscripts 
which Mr. be gs does not point out—changes in the hand- 
writing, marginal notes, and the like. Lastly, we must thank 
Mr. Earle for making a beginning towards giving to the 
various versions names which can be pie a A and remem- 
bered. It is all very well for editors who spend half their days in 
the British Museum to quote “ Cott. Tiber. B. iv.” and “ Cott. 
Domit. A. viii.,” but to an ordinary scholar, reading a book in his 
own house, such a way of describing a version is simply gibberish. 
Fancy haying to say that “ Cott. Tiber. B. i. ” is less favourable to 
Godwine than “Cott. Domit. A. viii.” “ Parker” and “ Laud” 
are a relief after this; but the names given long ago by Josselin, 
Archbishop Parker's Secretary—Winchester, Worcester, Peter- 


| borough, and so forth—are better still. These names can at once 


be understood and remembered, and they tell us the history 
of the several versions better than any other. That one manu- 
script belonged to Parker and another to Laud, though unim- 
portant as regards its contents, is an interesting fact; but that 
such and such manuscripts lie in several different parts of the 
British Museum is a matter of total indifference except at the 
moment when one is going to consult them there. 

We have spoken our mind freely as to what we think the very 
perplexing arrangement of Mr, Earle’s texts; with regard to the 
rest of the book, we have little else to do than to express our un- 
qualified admiration, and to give some specimens of the surt of 
light which Mr. Earle’s researches have thrown upon early English 
history. There is something really fascinating in the sort of 
biographical sketch, so to speak, which he gives us of each 
version ; its birth-place and its welling-places, its several portions 
and their several characters, as to choice of subject, date, style, 
dialect, and, we may add, political sentiment. For in these Chron- 
icles we have the works of many men in many ages. One com- 
piles, another writes from his own knowledge; one is meagre, 
another is eloquent; one writes in prose, another in verse; one 
loves to tell of battles, another of pious foundations ; one admires 
Godwine, another dislikes him; one believes in hereditary right, 
another in popular election. Yet, with all this personal character 
impressed on the record, we cannot lay our hand with perfect 
certainty on the name of any personal author. Dr. Guest and Mr. 
Earle have each made some guesses, but we suppose they are only 
guesses, Dr. Guest had made us believe that Wulfstan was the 
author of one of the most impressive parts of the whole book, that 
which contains that wonderful portrait of the Conqueror of which 
Thucydides or Clarendon need not have been ashamed. But Mr. 
Earle will not allow Wulfstan to have had any hand in it ; he will 
only let us believe that it was written by a countryman who knew 
and admired Wulfstan. It is therefore dangerous to attempt to 
settle anything as to personal authorship, and we must, it seems, 
be content if we can fix the age and place of the several portions of 
each version. ‘This Mr. Earle has dene with wonderful vigour and 
clearness. We will attempt a summary of the result of the re- 
searches as to the two manuscripts, which he prints in full. 

The former of the two is the Corpus Christi or Parker manu- 

script, which seems to have been begun at Winchester and ended 
at Canterbury. The first handwriting stops at 891, being either 
the original or a transcript of a compilation made in the time of 
Alfred. In this portion several stages may he seen, marked espe- 
cially by the chronicler stopping to make a genealogical summary. 
Such breaks are found at the accession of Ceolwulf in 731 and at 
the death of Aithelwulf in 855. Other pauses Mr. Earle detects at 
635, 753,822. These last are not marked in the same formal way, 
but ditierences may be detected in the character of the matter. For 
instance, the section from 753 to 822 has a much more ecclesias- 
tical character than that which follows, and it is especially remark- 
able for its frequent references to the Roman See. From 891 to 
925 the work is continued by a contemporary author, whose 
narrative in some parts, ——— in recording the latter years of 
Alfred, rises to a remarkable piteh of power and eloquence. From 
925 to 978 we have comparatively few and meagre prose entries, 
relieved by the insertion of several poetical pieces, including the 
noblest production of Old-English historical poetry, the Lay of 
Brunanburh. From 978 to 1001 we have another section, without 
poems, aud bearing - local impress of Winchester. ‘Then the 
iistory, for all important purposes, stops; from 1001 to 1070 we 
have the few scattered entries in English which are local to 
Canterbury, and after that the Latin continuation which is, in fact, 
a chronicle of the archiepiscopate of Lanfranc. Mr. Earle supposes 
that the Winchester MS. stopping at 1001 was brought to Canter- 
bury about the time of the coming of Lanfranc, when the Christ 
Church monks were collecting beoks to supply the place of those 
which they had lost in the tire. The few entries between 1001 
and 1070 were then added, and lastly, after the accession of 
Anselm, the Latin continuation was added. By that time, under 
a Norman king and an Lialian archbishop, the Canterbury monks 
had learned to despise their native tongue. 

Very diflerent was the state of things at Peterborough, in the 
great fen-monastery, placed far away from foreign kings and 
bishops, in the district where resistance to the foreign rule lasied 
longer than in any other part of England. Very difierent tov was 
it at Worcester, under the patronage of the one English bishop 


| who survived both the Conquest and the Conqueror. Both at 
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Worcester and at Peterborough men continued the use of their 
native tongue under the foreign domination. At Peterborough they 
continued its use, in its most speaking and vigorous shape, deep into 
the twelfth century, The Peterborough or Laud manuscript is in one 
hand-writing down to 1121, the work being of course compiled 
about that time, with two continuations—one to 1132, the second 
to dd Down to 892 the work embodies the contents of the 
Winchester book, with large additions, sometimes in Latin, but 
mainly consisting of charters, genuine or spurious, relating to 
Peterborough. At 892, where the Winchester book becomes 
specially eloquent, the Peterborough book becomes meagre, and 
often quite dumb. It remains so till 991. From that year 
till 1075 we have the work of a compiler, gleaning from 
various sources till he reaches his own time, when his con- 
evidence becomes most important. He is devoted 
to Godwine and Harold. In the entry recording the election 
of Eadward the Confessor, which is recorded in a marked 
way, he is copying an earlier writer; but his own sentiments are 
the same, as he brings out more distinctly than any one else 
{except Florence) the twofold claim of Harold to the crown—the 
bequest of Eadward and the election of the Witan. Towards the 
end of this Psat we find some important local entries. Tis feel- 
ings about Hereward seem divided; the two characters of English 
— and peo of Peterborough Minster draw the Peter- 
orough monk in two opposite directions. After afew meagre years, 
we get, from 1083 to 1091, that wonderful section, including the 
portrait of the Conqueror, in which, more than anywhere else in 
the Chronicles, we listen to a living author speaking, in his own 
erson, of things which he had himself seen and heard. Whether 
Vulfstan’s or not, it comes from Worcester, being probably 
transcribed by the Peterborough editor of 1121. From 1ogt to 
1121 that editor also followed a Worcester chronicle with inser- 
tions of his own. Then from 1121 to 1132, and from 1132 to 
1154, we have two purely Petriburgensian continuations. Here, 
as in the Canterbury additions to the Winchester books, Mr. Karle 
detects the beginning of the purely local monastic spirit as distin- 
guished from the national spirit of the earlier parts. We will 


quote two instructive passages from Mr. Earle on this head. | 


Speaking of our Peterborough book he says :— 


This Chronicle appropriately ends with a local record, as with a keynote. 
The pervading spirit of the work is local, as that of the former four is 
national. The old chronicles are made use of chiefly as a setting for the 
Annals of Peterborough, and it is sensibly felt throughout that the reader is 
rapidly approaching the time when their cloister was to be all the world to 
the English monks. Political news is entered merely as a matter of curiosity, 
and as a contribution to domestic entertainment. The generous forward and 
onward movement which enlivens the first group is here replaced by a back- 
ward and retrospective lingering, animated by no stronger passion than the 
desire to save a few scraps out of the general wreck. Both E and F are 
scrap-books of History, and they belong to that class of compositions which 
attained its full development in the Latin Flores Historiarum. 


He had before said, speaking of the Worcester Chronicle (Cott. 
Tiber. B. iv.):— 


The Chronicles which have hitherto been described are so remarkably free 
frum local colouring, that they barely afford sutlicient internal evidence as 
to their native locality. It is more by external than by internal evidence that 
they are assigned to this or that monastery. At a later date—namely, in 
the thirteenth century—the Latin Annals acquired a strong monastic 
character, and this has led to a confused way of treating all the early 
Chronicles, as if there were no difference between them. When it is said 
that the monkish annals ignore matters of public concern, and that their 
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pilations which have drawn more largely than usual upon the 
same materials, This view distinctly raises them in value, and 
puts the wealth of our early native historical literature—a posses. 
sion which so remarkably distinguishes us from all other Western 
nations—in a still more conspicuous light. 

Mr. Earle’s services to historic scholarship in this volume are go 
great that we must reserve some examination of his Notes and 
Glossary, exhibiting his dealing with particular passages of the 
work, for a second notice. 

(To be continued.) 


BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT SOLDIERS.* 


fig author of this book was well known for many years as a 
writer upon military subjects. He was by birth a Scotchman, 
and the son of a distinguished diplomatist, who gave him an ex- 
cellent education abroad and at home by way of preparation for the 
profession of arms. He served in the Peninsula from 1810 to 
1812, and afterwards with the allied armies in Germany and 
France, where his knowledge of various languages made him 
useful. After the Peace, his early habits and training inclined him 
to travel and to literary work. He wrote much on tactics, and on 
the condition of the soldier, to whom he was an earnest friend ; 
and he also composed biographical sketches, some of which are re- 
published in the present volume. His notions of tactics were 
culiar, for he seems to have disapproved of the musket for in- 
antry, and not to have thought highly of the bayonet. He was 
evidently incapable of appreciating the genius of Napoleon, and 
therefore we expect that his in writing mili- 
tary history would be unfortunate. But in a lighter style and 
shorter compass he was successful. Perhaps, by way of introduction 
to these Biographies, we cannot do better than quote a passage in 
which the author shows us something of his early tastes, and ex- 
plains how he came to write :— 

We recollect being one of a party who passed a stormy night, while 
encamped on the heights above Sinacova, in reading the Lady of the Lake, 
then just published. As a special favour it had been lent to us for that 
night only ; and though our cloaks were scarcely able, in addition to the 
ricketty walls of our hut, to protect our single luminary, we did not break 
up till every word of the book, notes and all, had been read and discussed. 
In the fields of Vittoria and Pampeluna the grass now waves over two whose 
hearts then beat high at the recital of that delightful tale. The gallant owner 
of the volume lies buried in the churchyard of St. Etienne, which it was his 
dying order to detend to the last. ‘The third of the party has found a happy 
home to soothe the sufferings which severe and complicated wounds have 
entailed upon him ; while the last, after years of absence, a stranger in his 
native land, with nothing but the recollections of the past to dwell upon, 
traces these sketches because he knows not how to pass away his solitary and 
retired hours with a more harmless divertisement. 

The volume before us opens with a spirited sketch of Zisea, the 
Hussite leader who, it appears, was among those “ that fought 
with us upon St. Crispin’s day” at Agincourt, before he began his 
own wonderful course of victories. Then follows a sketch equally 
' interesting of Scanderbeg, and here the author takes occasion to 

express one of his own peculiar opinions. He says that in the 
time of Scanderbeg artillery was in its infancy, “and unfortunately 
not strangled in its cradle”; so it seems that General Mitchell 
_ objected to “ those vile guns” almost as much as Hotspur's fop, 
| although they did not prevent him from being a soldier. The 
| next two sketches bring before us Bayard, “the knight without 


attention is confined to the interests of the house or of the order—such fear and without reproach,” and the | Constable de Bourbon. 
criticism has no place in regard to A, B,C, D. If we except a late entry in | These two celebrated soldiers fought side by side at Marignano 
X (1031), we shall ry tind a sentence in which local partiality has led | where, after two days’ battle, the Swiss mercenaries were defeat 

1 


the record off from the 
observed by Mr. Hardy that E has more notices of Abingdon than D has.) 


gh road of national history. (Thus it has been | 


| by the chivalry of France; and after Bourbon took arms against 


But in the Chronicles of the twelfth century the narrowing influence of the | his country, Bayard met his death while covering the disastrous 


cloister begins to be felt, though they do not become monastic in the full 
sense in which that term is emphatically applied to the Annals of the thirteenth 
century. 
This Worcester book is the only Chronicle besides that of Peter- 
borough which goes down below the Conquest—namely, as far 
as 1078. As Mr. Earle observes, this is the only Chronicle 
which gives anything which can be called an account of | 
the battle of Hastings, and that a very short one. The 
Abingdon Chronicle or Cott. Tib. B. i. is remarkable as being 
opposed to Godwine but attached to Harold. As there is a gap 
between 1056 and 1065, the difference is perhaps to be attributed 
«a change of writers. Yet it need not be so; aman may have 
shrunk from the father, over whom, to say the least, a dark sus- 
picion hung, and yet have attached himself unreservedly to the 
son. And, if an enemy of Godwine, he was at least a candid 
enemy. He does not indeed carefully bring out those circum- 
stances in his favour on which the Peterborough writer dwells, 
but he brings out, perhaps more strongly than in any other version 
of the Chronicle, how completely the hearts of the English people 
ere With Godwine. The writer was evidently a strong royalist ; 
it is he who rests the claim of Eadward the Confessor on heredi- 
tary right, in opposition to the elective doctrine of the Peter- 
beongh annalist. The Worcester writer, as if he had both the | 
others before him, unites the two views, and his is no doubt the 
wuest constitutional statement. 
The general result of Mr. Earle’s researches would seem to he | 
that the Saxon Chronicle must no longer be quoted as a single | 
work. We must speak, not of the Chronicle, but of the Chroni- 
cles. The different versions must not be looked upon as merely 
manuscripts of the same work, differing rather more than manu- 
scripts commonly do in the number and extent of their various 
readings. They must rather be looked upon as independent com- 


retreat of a French army which had been beaten by his former 
comrade. The Swiss who fought at Marignano wero not, like 
the German landsknechts of the period, individual adventurers; 
but they were raised by the Cantons, and hired out by bands or 
armies to fight for French, or German, or Italian pay. When 
Francis I. invaded Lombardy, its defence was confided to a Swiss 
army, in the pay of the Pope and the Duke of Milan. The 
Swiss, whose position was turned by the rapid advance of the 
invaders, hurried away to the defence of Milan, “ not forgettin 

to plunder the country on their march.” They next Vielded 
to a proposal to sell Milan to the French, and then broke 
the treaty and attempted to seize the purchase-money. Failing 
in this piece of treachery, they proceeded to attack the un- 
prepared French army at Marignano. It is very far from true 
that “conscience does make cowards of us all”; for history 
might be searched in vain for greater scoundrels or more 
valiant soldiers than these Swiss mercenaries, who, to the number 
of 25,000, marched out of Milan wearing on their breasts the 
keys of St. Peter, to show that they were the soldiers of the Pope. 
They were armed, some with lances eighteen feet long, others 
with halberts, or two-handed swords. ‘Their firearms were few, 
and in artillery they were far inferior to their enemies. They had 
only with them a small body of Italian horse, while all the 


knights and nobles of France were gathered around the King and 
' the Constable de Bourbon, General Mitchell's theories are to 


some extent supported by this battle, for the fire of the French 
guns arrested not the fierce onset of the closely-formed Swiss 


| phalanx, emboldened as it was by many victories. But the Swiss, 


* Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries. By Major- 
General John Mitchell, Author of “ Life of Wallenstein,’ “The Fall of 
Napoleon,” &c. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Leonhard 
Schmitz, LL.D. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. "13865. 
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while pressing upon the French position in their front, were 
assailed upon their own flanks by ee to which they could 
only oppose a serried mass of spears. The conflict raged till 
orebttall, and both parties remained in broken and intermixed 
bands on the field, awaiting the return of day to renew the 
action. Day broke, and after some hesitation on both sides 
the Swiss reformed their phalanx, and advanced upon the 
French artillery, and the German infantry which protected it. A 
deadly hatred existed between the landsknechts and the mercenary 
Swiss, and the conflict that ensued between these exasperated 
foes bore full proof of the bitter animosity and sac pe rivalry 
which inspired them. But the Germans were forced to give way, 
the guns were captured, and the Swiss shouted victory, when 
Bourbon’s cavalry again burst upon their flanks. The contest 
which followed was not only between horse and foot, but between 
feudal nobles and knights on the one hand, and republicans on the 
other. The weight of horses and armour gradually prevailed, 
although the long lance and halbert were formidable weapons 

ainst the boldest horseman. The Swiss, driven into one con- 
fused but spear-bristling mass, were at last ere to resign 
the victory, and they left ten thousand of their best soldiers on 
the field. It says something for the power of artillery that the 
loss of their opponents was only three thousand, but among the 
number were some of the noblest names of France. 

The Constable de Bourbon, assailed by powerful intrigues, fled 
from France and joined her enemies. Events soon proved that his 
country couldillspare him. The arrival of Bourbon in Italy turned 
the scaleagainst the French. Admiral Bonnivet was attacked by him 
and defeated. The Admiral applied to Bayard to save the wreck of 
thearmy. “Itis rather late now,” was the answer, “ but we must do 
our best.” In his first effort toarrest pursuit, Bayard received a mortal 
wound, As he lay awaiting his end, Bourbon came up and 
expressed pity for his former comrade. Bayard’s answer has been 
often quoted :—* It is not I who am to be pitied, for I die fighting 
for King and country; it is you who are to be | pong for you fight 
against them.” The French, having recovered from their defeat, 
besieged Pavia; and Bourbon, knowing its importance, hastened 
with money to Germany, “the great recruiting mart of the age,” 
and enlisted 12,000 veterans, with whom he recrossed the Alps. 
In the battle which followed, Spanish infantry, armed with two- 
ounce matchlocks, inflicted heavy loss on the French cavalry, as 
no cuirass could resist their shot. Meanwhile the Germans, under 
Bourbon and Fronsperger, overthrew the Black Bands, who were 
also Germans, and the Swiss mercenaries who fought for France, 
and then they came to aid the Spaniards against the native 
French. The battle ended in the defvat and capture of the French 
King. At Pavia, as at Marignano, the honours of the day were 
due to Bourbon; but he met ingratitude from the princes he had 
so signally served, and perhaps his most enduring trophy was the 
Spanish song, “ Viva la fama de Bourbon,” which shows that his 
name, like that of Marlborough, became a household world among 
2 foreign people. Within two years, however, the Emperor 
Charles V. employed him to command in Italy against the Holy 
League. He was not wanting either in skill or fortune, but as his 
army was only strong enough to mutiny, and not to conquer, he 
applied to his old confederate Fronsperger to raise a body of Ger- 
man troops, and bring them into Italy. Fronsperger consented, 
and soon joined his former leader, who thus found himself at the 
head of 20,000 men. “The troops are described as the outcasts 
of all countries, and the followers of all creeds; adventurers 
acknowledging no law but the sword, having no home but the 
camp, possessing nothing in common but the goodly sun and air, 
and connected y no ties but the prospect of booty and the fame 
of their leader.” To supply money for this hopeful band the 
churches were despoiled of their last valuables, and, thus provided, 
Bourbon set out on his final expedition in February, 1527. He 
first threatened Florence, then Bologna; passed the snow-covered 
Apennines, suflering great hardship, and exposed to constant 
danger from the mutinous disposition of the famishing and unpaid 
troops. The army of the League followed at a respectful distance, 
even when Bourbon’s march on Rome could no longer be doubted. 
The memorable assault was made on the 6th of May. Bourbon, 
who wore over his armour a white and silver surcoat—* to be alike 
conspicuous,” as he said, “to friends and foes”—was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball while stepping on a ladder placed 
against the walls of the Vatican suburb. Thus he, as well as 
Bayard, owed his death to gunpowder. The fall of their leader 
abated not the ardour of his troops. The Vatican suburb was 
carried at 9 A.M., and at 5 p.m. the bridges were forced, and the 
ancient and holy city was in the power of a ferocious soldiery. 
The horrors which ensued have been often and movingly described, 
for the Romans of the sixteenth century could use the pen, if 
not the sword. Italian writers confess that the Germans, though 
Lutherans, surpassed the Spaniards and Italians in good conduct, 
and were far less cruel and rapacious than the Catholics, “who 
spared the relics of saints, indeed, when not enshrined in precious 
metals, but spared nothing else.” A young Swabian, Meinhart 
Schwalinger, who followed Fronsperger in several campaigns, has 
left a curious and not unpleasing picture of his share in the sack of 
Rome. He found ample opportunities of profit and enjoyment 
without outraging humanity, and his return to Augsburg on a 
mission from Fronsperger, wearing a feathered hat and a gold chain, 
was indeed astonishing to the natives :— 
In this state I arrived at my father’s house, and called out, “ Does not the 

us armourer Schwalinger live here?” “ What with him?” said the 


said I. “Is he still alive ?” asked my mother. But my sister knew me at 
once, exclaiming, “Why, that is my brother himself!” ‘Then there was 
great rejoicing in the house. 

Fronsperger’s next recruiting p in Augsburg would be 
pretty sure to profit by this splendid example of the fortune of 
war. But such characters as Schwalinger were raré in the army 
which stormed and sacked Rome. “During seven months of the 
occupation, the wealth and the dwellings, the wives, daughte 
and possessions of the people, were the absolute and undispu 
Property of the over-bearing victors.” 

t conveys a lively conception of the fate of Italy during three 
centuries to remark that, oa our author sketches the career of 
the Russian Marshal Suwaroff, he takes his readers over a good 
deal of the same ground. Modern military history has been so 
much written under French inspiration that the General who 
drove the French armies out of Italy is less known and honoured 
than he deserves, But he found an admiring biographer in 
General Mitchell, who places in a clear light the obstacles which 
prevented Suwaroff’s victories from becoming conquests. “Is 
not one campaign better than ten, and is it not preferable to 
take the shortest road to Paris than to debar yourself from 
all success by the profound wisdom of your own measures?” 
Suwaroff, who wrote thus, would and could have made one 
campaign suffice, but political personages so contrived matters 
that fifteen were necessary. e was triumphant in Italy, and 
the Archduke Charles was moderately successful in Switzerland, 
when the wonderful plan was conceived at Vienna of moving 
Suwaroff into Switzerland, and the Archduke to the Rhine. The 
Archduke departed before Suwaroff arrived, and in the interim Mas- 
sena and Soult defeated the Russian Korsakoff and the Austrian 
Holtze near Zurich. This battle of Zurich was, as General Mitchell 
says, the most important of all those fought by the armies of repub- 
lican France. hen Suwaroff, with an exhausted and reduced 
army, had forced his way into Switzerland, there was nothing 
left for him but to force his way out again. The natural difficulties 
of this retreat were terrible, but Massena kept at a respectful dis- 
tance from the general who had so roughly handled Macdonald 
and Moreau. This sketch of Suwaroff, which is one of the best in 
the volume, goes far to justify its opening statement that, “with 
the exception of the Czar Peter, Suwaroif was the greatest man 
Russia ever produced.” 

The portrait of the Duke of Marlborough is much more favour- 
able than some others with which the public is familiar. In 
comparing his exploits with those of the Duke of Wellington, 
the author makes an observation which, if well-founded, is 
highly important, that “ Marlborough never had even 15,000 
British troops under his orders.” Turning to his character, 
it is something of a surprise to hear that “he possessed 
the coolest head and warmest heart of his time.” e story 
of the Duchess of Marlborough cutting off “her splendid head 
of hair” to punish the Duke for some act of disobedience to 
her authority is a very good story, and ought not to be spoiled by 
too close inquiry into its truth. If it be true, there is no parallel 
to it in this century except the case of a lady who, according to 
the statement of a respectable medical journal, had her foot cut off 
to vex her husband. It is to be feared that General Mitchell was 
too uncritical and, except to Napoleon and his marshals, too good- 
natured, to claim high authority as a historian. He had the fault 
opposite to that of many modern writers, who love to exhibit the 
faults and vices of famous characters, and thus he left behind him 
Biographies which may be read with pleasure, and which it is not 
necessary to believe implicitly. 


THE RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES OF CENTRAL ASIA.* 


Sg name of M. Gobineau is already known to Orientalists by 
his Traité des Ecritures Cunéiformes, in which he controverted 
the views of Professor Rawlinson. That performance was, we 
believe, considered by competent judges to be in the nature of a 
“ mystification "—to borrow the term by which M. Renan has de- 
scribed Mr. Charles Forster's work on the One Primeval Language. 
The book now before us affords internal evidence that M. Gobineau 
has judged wisely in relinquishing the polemics of scholarship for 
amore popular line of study. He has observed character and thought 
in Central Asia as an intelligent and accomplished man of the 
world would observe them. He has seized with quickness the 
salient features of intellectual life in those countries, the general 
conceptions which underlie it, and its points of contact or obvious 
contrast with the intellectual life of Europe. Whenever a well-told 
story can rescue a statement from vagueness or obscurity, M. Gobi- 
neau's personal reminiscences may be relied upon to furnish one. 
In g the book, a conviction sinks into the mind that he 
must have been considered a very charming man in Persia. The 
duty, usually recognised among Mussulmans, of telling an un- 
believer anything but what they really think on religious subjec 
the well known system of Ketmdn, seems to have been ad 
letter when the unbeliever was M. Gobineau. To whatever creed 
or school a man might belong—whether Sunnite or Shiy’aee, whether 
Sufy, or what an inexorable analogy would write Baby—the Persian 
appears to have been always ready to repose the frankest confidence 
in our author. It would be scarcely reasonable to expect that the 
qualities which made a citizen of the world so perfectly at home 
at Ispahan should co-exist with the special faculties which are 


old man, coming to the door. “Your son desives to be remembered to you,” 


* Ics Religions ct les Philosophics dans 0 Asie Centrale. Par M. le Comie 
jobineau, is: Didier, 1865, 
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developed in the study. We are disposed to assign an horizon to 
M. Gobineau’s onthe tngialier and we confess that some of his 
speculations reduced us to that last stage of perplexity at which the 
reader doubts, for a reckless instant, whether the author knew his 
own meaning. But, certain disquisitions apart, no one can read 
the book without perceiving that M. Gobineau’s general knowledge 
of the East is really extensive, and that he has been a sympathetic 
observer of Oriental life. 

M. Gobineau introduces his subject by noting a characteristic 
difference of the Asiatic from the European mind. When a 
Exropean, he remarks, has once embraced a doctrine, he con- 
siders himself as cut off from the doctrines which are directly 
incompatible with it. The opinion that a thing is black cannot, in 
the European mind, associate on equal terms with the opinion that 
it is white. With the Asiatic mind, according to M. Gobineau, 
the case is different :— 

I! n’en va pas de méme des Asiatiques. Tls sont tellement loin d’un pareil 
résultat, qwils n’en congoivent méme pas Vutilité ; ils lui tournent le dos, et 


leur préoecupation est moins de chercher, ainsi que nous, un état de vérité 
bien cireonserit, bien déterminé, clos de murs, garni de sauts de loups infran- 
chissables & lerreur, que de ne pas laisser échapper une seule forme, une seule 


ilée, un seul atome de forme ou d’idée perceptible a lintelligence. Voila ce 
qwils estiment étre la vérité : les antinomies ne les effarouchent pas, 'immen- 
site des terrains les ravit, le vague des délimitations ou plutét l’absence de 
Lorues leur semble de premitre obligation. 

According to M. Gobineau, it is the immoderate use of the 
inductive method to which this disposition of the Asiatic mind is 
due. ‘The habit of inductive reasoning has sharpened and refined 
the intelligence, but has at the same time imbued it with a 
scarcely conscious scepticism, the result of excessive indulgence 
in speculative reverie. Contemplation, to which the Asiatic 
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related that Omar, “the St. Paul of Islam,” announced after g 
victory that the snoil should be divided among his men in TOpor. 
tion to the degree of their acquaintance with the Koran. This led 
to the unedifying discovery that scarcely one of the Prophet's 
champions could repeat more than the first words of the sacred 
volume—“ In the name of God, merciful and compassionate.” My, 
Palgrave, in crossing the belt of desert which insulates Centra] 
Arabia, witnessed a striking proof that the indifference of the 
Bedouin to Mahometanism has not been overcome by twelve cen- 
turies of nominal conformity. “Hardly had the first clear rays 
struck level across the horizon, than our nomade companions, facing 
the rising disk, began to recite alternately, but without any previous 
ablution, or even dismounting from their beasts, certain formulas 
of adoration and invocation, nor desisted till the entire orb rode 
clear above the desert edge. Sun-worshippers as they were before 
the days of Mahomet, they still remain such.” ‘The case of the 
Bedouin is by no means exceptional. In pronouncing the formula 
of Islam, if the Arabian tribes yielded to a temptation, the van- 
quished Persians obeyed a necessity. If for the Bedouin, with his 
unitarian instinct, Mahometanism was always unreal, it was not 
likely to be more real for the conquered adherent of a dualistic 
doctrine. We cannot think that M. Gobineau’s view is accura 

when he considers Mahometanism as a religion which conciliates 
the sympathies and answers to the — wants of the most 
thoughtful Asiatics, Unquestionably, Central Asia must contain 
avery large number of Mussulmans far too devout to think at all, 
But that apathy to the Koran which is so striking in the un- 
impressible Bedouin is probably not less profound among large and 
intelligent classes in Central Asia. With regard to the personal 
attainments of Mahomet, we are surprised to find M. Gobineau 


delights in surrendering his faculties, amuses the mind with 
uovelties so exciting, leads the imagination through such various | 
scenes, and is so ready to explore the deepest abyss after rising to 
the most spiritual heights, that the inquiier has little inclination 

y leisure to attach himself definitely to any particular result. 
{le allows himself to be lulled by the dreamy atmosphere; or | 
rather he experiences the feeling which stimulates travellers in | 
a niountain country. The path is narrow, and its windings do 
not ailow one to see much ahead. Roclis rise steeply right and 
left, and it does not yet appear how one is to emerge; but one 
vets on for all that, and by degrees the passage unfolds itself. | 
‘Then come new perplexities, again resolved; “et bientot l’on ne | 
uuuche plus pour avancer, mais seulement pour le plaisir de | 
déuouer la perpétuelle énigme de la route.” | 

M. Gobineau repeatedly enforces the view that almost every 
inhabitant of Central Asia, Mussulman or Parsee, Christian or 
Jew, tends to be a heretic at heart. Almost every one in Central | 
Asia cherishes a speculative creed of one sort or another, distinct 
from the doctrines of his professed religion, and more or less re- 
puguant to them. Here is a list of the ingredients which compose | 
that singular mélange, “ the Asiatic conscience” :— 

1, Un titre un peu pres nu de religionnaire, 

2. Une foi plus ou moins vive dans certains des préceptes du culte avoué, 

3. ch opposition résolue & beaucoup de ces préceptes, fussent-ils des plus 
esseutiels, 
4. Un fond @idées tenant & des théories complitement étrangtres, et qui 
prend plus ou moins de place. 

5. Lue disposition constante a favoriser la pérégrination de ces idées et de 
ces thcories et & remplacer les anciennes par les nouvelles, 


Of all the religious denominations under which philosophical | 


speculation can be indulged, Islam is the least exacting. Its | 
furmula is of all formulas the least restrictive. A man may | 
believe and confess that there is one Allah and that Mohammed 

is his prophet, without being much trammelled in any course of | 
private inquiry. Hence, in M. Gobineau’s view, the popularity 
of Mahometanism. A religious profession which throws the 
lightest veil over the most various opinions has peculiar recom- 
mendations for the Asiatic mind. In one sense, no doubt, 
Mahometanism is clearly entitled to the praise of distinguished | 
tolerance which M, Gobineau claims for it. It is not, in theory, a 

persecuting ~— While Western theology long regarded 
error as a sin, Islam has always regarded it rather as a mis- 
fortune. But M. Gobineau appears to us to have placed the rela- 
tions of Mahometanism to philosophical inquiry in too flattering 
alight. The Asiatic who is a devout Mussuiman and at the same 
time a bold metaphysician is, we fear, a somewhat ideal per- 
sonage. Putting the shades of sect out of the question, we may 
divide the followers of Mahometanism into two general classes | 
—those who believe in it, and those who don’t. Sincere 
Mussulmans are extremely shy of speculative thought. Their 
spirit, in the unchanging East, is still that of the twelfth 
century, when the most uncompromising of their theologians 
pronounced logic and philosophy to be the two great enemies 
of Islam. Conscientious Mahometans are still the disciples 
of Averroes. On the other head, there are vast numbers 
who accept the formula of Mahometanism, but whose con- 
formity is purely nominal, Mr. Lecky has observed that the 
enthusiasm by which Mahometanism conquered the world was 
mainly a military enthusiasm. In the lifetime of the Prophet, a 
vital faith in his doctrines was confined to a few thousand men— 
to the Meccans who had shared his hegira, and to the party at 
Medina who had received him. The Arabian tribes who succes- | 
sively embraced the new religion pronounced its easy formula | 
simply as the means of securing immediate advantages. The con- 
versions were always in the nature of bargains. and a great 
majority of the Prophet’s bargains were undoulte tly bad. It is 


maintaining a theory which modern scholarship may be said to 
have exploded :— 

Aussi n’est-ce pas sérieusement qu'il faut discuter 1a qualification W’ignorant 
que se donne Mahomet, et que des critiques chrétiens ont assez naivement 
relevée pour s’en servir contre lui: il ne faut pas accepter cette prétention, 
sans quoi on serait obligé d’entrer avec le prophéte dans ’hypothese du livre 
dicté par l’archange Gabriel. Car, pour savant, au point de vue arabe, 
suivant les possibilités du temps et du pays, savant dans les apocryphes 
chrétiens, dans les traditionnalistes juifs, dans la philosophie araméenne, 
savant et rompu au maniement du style difficile de cette philosophie, savant 
par une connaissance inouie du vrai caractére de la langue arabe et de ses 
ressources propres, et du genre des beautés qui ressort de son génie particu- 
lier, il est & un degré supérieur et avec un génie qu'il serait puéril de nier 
ou de prétendre méconnaitre. 

If M. Gobineau is a stranger to the researches of Sprengel and 
of M. Caussin de Perceval, he is doubtless acquainted with the 
writings of M. Renan; and it appears to us singular that an 
opinion in which such great Orientalists are unanimous should 
be noticed so slightingly. It is, in fact, ays certain that the 
Prophet could neither read nor write. In the Ltudes d’ Histoire 
Religicuse, M. Renan defends Mahomet against the charge of havi 
falsified the Christian and the Jewish Scriptures. He agrees with 
M. Gobineau in regarding the narratives in the Koran as derived 
from Rabbinical traditions and from the apocryphal gospels; but 
these were known to the Prophet only by hearsay. “ Il ne savait 
ni lire ni écrire : mais les histoires bibliques avaient pénétré jusqu’é 
lui par des récits qui l’avaient vivement frappé, et qui, restés ya 
son esprit 4 l’état de vagues souvenirs, laissaient toute liberté a 
son imagination.” Mr, William Muir, in his Life of Mahomet, 
published in 1858, takes the same view, and quotes the traditions 
regarding those whom the Prophet employed as amanuenses at 
different periods. We believe that at the present day M. Gobineau 
will find himself almost alone in his estimate of Mahomet’s pre- 
tensions to the character of a highly cultivated man. The opposite 
opinion appears to be that of all who are best known for a careful 
study of the question. 

We could mention one or two other points of historical criticism 
on which M. Gobineau has the balance of authority against him. 
But the real value of his book is not appreciably affected by 
such blemishes. When he deals with contemporary Asiatic 
thought, and works out the bearing of the different systems now 
in yogue on the needs and tendencies of the Eastern mind, his 
analysis inspires as much confidence as interest. A person who 
had never been in Egypt might read Lady Duff Gordon's Letters, 
and feel that he had gained a trustworthy notion of life among the 
fellahin at I] Uksor. M. Gobineau’s remarks on the intellectual 
temper of Central Asia carry conviction for the same reason ; the 
writer's instinctive sympathy with his subject makes itself felt as 
a guarantee for fidelity of treatment. e must be grateful for 
the evidence of a witness who succeeded in establishing such 
terms with the natives as Europeans seldom arrive at :— 

Le nombre des Européens ¢tablis dans l’Asie Centrale, et y entretenant 
avec les natifs des rapports suivis, est loin d’étre considérable. Aujourd’hui, 
toute la Perse n’en compte pas plus d’une centaine, hommes, femmes, et 
enfants ; et jamais on n’en avait tant vu. Ils vivent pour la plupart, et I’on 
peut dire presque tous, & Téhéran. Cette circonstance n’est pas propre 2 leur 
assurer un contact fécond avec une population de dix a douze millions 
d’'individus. 

Beginning with the smaller communities, M. Gobineau regrets 
that Christianity can no longer be reckoned among the vital 
opinions of Central Asia. Deprived of contact with European 
thought, the Christian ecclesiastics have no intellectual food but 


| what is supplied to them by the Mahometan philosophy, and the 


studies which occasionally relieve their pursuit of temporal interests 
are far from orthodox. As to their flocks, the Christian natives of 
Persia represent the lower classes of society—the populace of the 
cities, or the agricultural peasantry. Mahometanism, with the 
secular advantages which it could offer, soon outbid Christianity 
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among the classes best worth bidding for. Of the Persian Jews | parlance lumps together “the steamship, and the railway, and the 
M. Gobineau gives a more favourable account. Their condition | thoughts that shake mankind,” as typical ideas of the present 
js decidedly superior to that of the Christians. The marks of | age, we who have seen the iron network of rails spread year by 
their race—moral energy and spiritual exclusiveness—have not been year over the land, and have assisted through the process of a 
effaced by circumstances ; and a constant supply, through Bagdad, | rapid and enormous development of steam navigation upon the 
of books from Germany has sustained the independence of their | ocean, are apt to look upon the practical invention of steam as & 
traditions. But by far the most important among the religious or | working power as a thing almost of our own times. It is some- 
philosophical denominations which subsist in Central Asia by the | thing like a surprise to remember that Watt was nine years 
side of the State religion are the two systems which stand to Maho- ‘old at the time when Charles Edward and his Highlanders 
metanism in the relation of offshoots — Sufysm and Babysm. | marched to Derby, and indeed was as conscious as a child of that 
Sufysm accepts the unitarian doctrines of the Koran, but, under age was likely to be of the actual fact of the Jacobite rising, the 
pretext of devoted piety, pushes them to pantheism, It recognises extreme waves of which just broke against the shores of the busy 
a series of ascending grades or progressive stages of enlightenment. | little port of Greenock, where Watt was born. The house of 
Each grade has its peculiar set of doctrines, which are connected | Watt's own father was searched a year later, in consequence of a 
with the other sets only by the prominence given by all to the duty | baseless rumour that the unlucky Pretender lay somewhere at 
of meditation. Much stress is laid on the importance of religious | Greenock in hiding from his pursuers. The puny and delicate boy 
reverie; and the consummate Sufy is he who has learned to regard | who saw the sight was destined to live into the fifty-ninth year of 


the immobility of his own sensations as the proof of his own 
divinity. A religion which consults with perfect tact the theolo- 
gical digestion of each convert, and which preaches the use of | 
opium and bang, has an Asiatic popularity which is not surprising. 

e votaries of Sufysm neglect no means of attaining the proper — 
state of devotional coma. M. Gobineau has some remarks on the 
value attached by Eastern metaphysicians to the fact of being 
helplessly drunk, considered as an aid to the passive receptivity | 
of the soul. They do not enjoy the process—they are merely 
eager for the state—of intoxication. “Ils ne reconnaissent que 
deux classes de boissons; celles qui enivrent lentement, et celles 

ui enivrent vite.” Porter, as conspicuous in the secend category, 
is deservedly esteemed. 

Compared with Sufysm, the second rival of Mahometanism has 
anarrow sphere ; but its activity appears to be formidable. The 
somewhat strange designation of * Babysm,” under which M. 
Gobineau introduces it to our notice, is derived from the title 
assumed by the founder of the sect. In 1843 Mohammed Ali 
Mirza, a youth of nineteen, set out from Shiraz on the pilgrimage. 
He left Mecca a confirmed dissenter. Jlis restless steps took him 
to Bagdad, thence to Kufa; and there, before the ruined mosque 
where tradition avers that Ali was assassinated, his spirit wrestled 
with the terrors of such a death as may be looked for by him who 
seeks to trouble the allegiance of the Faithful. The agony of 
irresolution passed by, and he returned to his native piace to 

ublish his opinions, and to brave—no Quixotic enterpriae—the 

gic of the Moullas. [lis partisans multiplied; an infant Church 
arose, busied with polemics rather than with dogma; and Ali 
Mohammed assumed the title of El Bab, “the Gate’”—the one 
portal to heavenly acceptance. Our limits do not permit us 
to trace the steps by which the new sect came to be a power in 
Central Asia—prolific in controversial writing, quietly active in 

ropaganda, and a source of decided uneasiness to the Government. 

he distinguishing tenet of Babysm is a speculative doctrine 
regarding the nature of the Deity. Mahometanism conecives God 
as a being eternally isolated from all else, giving forth no emana- 
tion, communicating Himself in no manner beyond the limits of 
His own unique existence. DBabysm, on the contrary, regards the 
Deity as essentially creative, because the source of life. ‘The 
divine unity, composed of nineteen energies, is constantly maui- 
fested on earth in the souls of nineteen contemporary men. As 
goon as one of the nineteen dies, that portion of the divine essence 
which resided in him elects a new po for its abode, and thus the 
number is always kept up. First in rank among the nineteen de- 
positaries is he who for the time being bears the title of El Bab, 
and to whom, when dead, @ successor will be raised up. 

M. Gobineau’s accounts of these two systems—Sufysm and 
Babysm—suggest a comment which in his volume is conspicuous 
by its absence. The characteristic effort of both systems is to 
represent the divine essence as imparting and difiusing itself. 
Sufysm, unitarian in its exoteric formula, leads on the disciple to 
pantheism. Babysm, confessing one God, insists on Uis manifold 
emanations, ‘The barren loneliness of the Mahometan Allah is the 
pm on which Mahometan orthodoxy is at issue with its imme- 

iate competitors, 


LIVES OF BOULTON AND WATT.* 


N this volume Mr. Smiles has published a highly interesting 
and judiciously condensed joint biography of the two men to 
whom England owes such an incalculable development of her 
wealth and power during the last century. When we look at the 
statement made in his preface—that for the purpose of this work 
he has consulted several thousand MS. documents selected from 
“the tons of business books and correspondence which had accu- 


mulated at Soho,” the Birmingham factory of Messrs. Boulton and | 
Watt—we have reason to be grateful for the conscientious good | 


taste on the part of the compiler which has restrained the book 
from outgrowing all reasonable limits. As a prelude to ihe 
memoirs of the great Birmingham firm, Mr. Smiles gives a short 
history of the previous inventors who had laboured at the utiliza- 
tion of the powers latent in the vapour of boiling water, from the 
Marquis of Worcester, early iu the seventeenth eentury, to New- 
comen, Watt's immediate predecessor on the ladder of sieain- 

sovery. 

From the compendious fashion in which common aud pociical 


6 Lives of Boulion aad Wait. Ly Samuel Smiles. Londyun: Murray. 
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of mathematical-instrument maker. 


within sight of the town. 


the reign of George III., and to do great things for Greenock, 
and the rest of the world, in the interval. At eighteen, James 
Watt went to Glasgow, to learn for his livelihood the trade 
Glasgow in 1754 was (as 
Mr. Smiles remarks with ironical simplicity) very different from 
the Glasgow of to-day. For nearly the same reason which, in the 
Critic, accounted for the Spanish fleet not being seen, because it is 
not yet in sight, “nota steam-engine was then at work in the 
town; not a steamboat disturbed the quiet of the Clyde.” A 
single crane was sufficient to lift all the merchandise ry from 
a few boats of six tons burden at most, at the quay of the then 
broomy Broomielaw. The river was less than four feet deep at 
spring tides, and for weeks together not a single mast would come 

The Cathedral and the College are 
probably nearly the only public buildings which have survived 
trom that date to the present with comparatively small change ; 
and the latter of these was, as it happened, to be afterwards closely 
connected with Watt's personal history. Though not a legiti- 
mate alumnus of that venerable institution, he was, through the 
liberal spirit of its professors, allowed the privileges of a scientific 
foster-child, at a time when otherwise he would have been in 


| great straits to earn his bread under the strict protective system 


of the Glasgow guilds. in 1754 Watt could tind no skilled 
master of the art of making mathematical instruments set- 
tled in Glasgow, and in the summer of the following year he 
rode on horseback to London, to Jearn his business there. From 
being unwilling to bind hiniseif as an apprentice for seven years, 
he at first met with almost equal difticulues in the path of know- 
ledge among the London opticians; but a year's training made 
him a competent maker even of the more delicate mathematical 
instruments, His close application to work was rendered even 
more strenuous by the danger of being pressed for a sailor when- 
ever he stirred abroad. Llorty press-gangs were then at work in 
London, and in one night seized not iess than a thousand men; 
while the crimps of the East India Company lay in wait for any 
who might escape the press-gangs, or even fought with these for 
the possession of their victims. Had Watt been seized by either, 
he could have claimed no protection from the authorities of the 
City, o: which he was infringing the rules by working within iis 
liberties when neither an apprentice nor a freeman. 

After a year’s hard work and continement, Watt returned to Glas- 
gow, to begin business on his own account. Though Glasgow con- 
tained no skilled mechanics in Watt's special branch, its corporation 
of hammermen jealously opposed his establishment there, on the 
ground that he was not the son of a burgess, nor had served his 
apprenticeship within the borough. ‘The University professors 
gave him an asylum in the sacred area of the College buildings, 
with a workshop inside, aud a shop opening on the High Street 
for the sale of his goods. While gaining his bread by selling 

quadrants, charts, and musical instruments, he zealously pro- 
_ secuted his scientific studies. John Robison, then a Glasgow 
student, afterwards Professor of Natural History at Edinburgh, 
| first turned Watt’s mind upon the steam-engine. The College 
| possessed a model of a Newcomen engine, which had been sent to 
mdon for repair, and forgotten, At Watt's instance it was re- 
covered, and lent to him to repair and experiment upon. For two 
years he brooded over the tll then insoluble problem how to 
condense the steam without cooling the cylinder. At last the idea 

_ of a separate condenser flashed upon him while walking in the quiet 
| Glasgow green “on a tine Sabbath afiernoon” in the autumn of 1765. 
It was still the work of years to overcome the difliculties of bad 
material and clumsy workmanship, and embody the idea in successful 
practical action; but the problem was solved on that Sunday afver- 
noon just a century ago. ‘The founder of the Carron ironworks, 
_ Dr. Roebuck, heard of Watt's invention as soon as his first mode! 
was made, and gladly assisted in forwarding any scheme which 
might help to pump clear the shafts of a coal-mine he was work- 
ing. He found the capital ior the execution of larger models, 
| working machinery, and general expenses; and in 170g a patent 
| was taken out, two-thirds of the property in which were to go tu 
Roebuck, and one-third to the inventor. But while, for want of 
an engine like Watt's, Roebuck’s mines were failing, the art of 
"casting large machinery with sullicient aceuracy to work the powe. 
| which Watt had discovered had yet to be learned. The failure oi 
"one imperfect piece of workmanship after another made Watt com- 
| plain to an intimate friend that, “of all things in life, there is 
| nothing more foolish than inventing.” In January, 1770, nearly 
five years after that “fine Sabbath afternoon,” he wrote us 


| 


| follows :—“ To-day I enter the thirty-fifth year of my life, and i 
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think I have hardly yet done thirty-five pence worth of good in 
the world.” 
His “foolish” but irrepressible genius for inventing de- 
stroyed the profits of his nominal Glasgow trade, and for the 
maintenance of his family he undertook the surveying and 
engineering of various public works contemplated in Scotland. In 
1773 Roebuck was overwhelmed in the difficulties arising from 
his flooded mines, while Watt’s engine was still practically an 
unrealized creation. But for Watt, though not for Roebuck, the 
turning-point of fortune was come. Matthew Boulton, the head 
of the great hardware firm at Birmingham, already celebrated for 
the neatness and perfection of its various manufactures, was among 
the creditors under Roebuck’s bankruptcy. Drawings of Watt's 
steam-engine had, a year or two earlier, been sent to him for the 
construction of the several parts at his Soho works. To the great 
satisfaction of the other creditors, who thought he was only 
paying one bad debt with another, Boulton took an assign- 
ment of Roebuck’s share in the patent by way of composi- 
tion. To superintend at Soho the putting together of the engine 
originally made for Roebuck, and to see whether anything could 
be made out of the patent, as yet so unprofitable, Watt left Scot- 
land, for England,in 1774. So many years of the patent right had 
already elapsed that the only chance of rendering the new manu- 
facture remunerative to those who should succeed in setting it 
going lay in obtaining an extension of the patent by Act of Par- 
liament. This was obtained in 1775, not without strong opposi- 
tion, and the inventor's rights were enlarged for a further term of 
twenty-five years. The first engine constructed at Soho, to blow 
the bellows of an ironfoundery, worked so satisfactorily that im- 
mediate orders came in from all parts of the country. ‘The mining 
district of Cornwall, which had been wrought out to the extreme 
depth capable of being drained by the Newcomen engine, was the 
first great field opened to Watt and Boulton’s exertions. For 
years they were mainly employed in making, setting up, improving, 
and repairing engines for the Cornish adventurers, and disputing 
with them as to the arrangement or enforcement of terms. Other 
inventors soon began to try to evade the patent by colourably 
different devices of mechanism; and the very miners whose adven- 
tures Watt and Boulton had saved from stagnation commenced an 
agitation for the repeal of the Act by which the patent had been 
extended, as against the public interest. It was not till 1785, 
twenty years after that fine Sabbath afternoon, that any real profit 
began to accrue to the partners, either from Watt's invention or 
from the 40,coo/. capital which Boulton had invested in the 
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machinery employed to improve the standard coins of the 
Meantime a - struck coinages for many colonial and fore} 
Governments, and had run some risk of becoming the object of a 
Birmingham riot, on the ground that the consumption of cop 
at his mint raised its price so highly as to force the makers of 
metal buttons to lower their workmen’s wages. Watt, writing of 
Boulton shortly after his death, said, with truth not less than with 
friendly loyalty, that 

Had Mr. Boulton done nothing more in the world than he has accom. 

lished in improving the coinage, his name would deserve to be immortal. 
ized ; and if it be considered that this was done in the midst of various other 
important avocations, and at enormous expense, for which at the time he 
could have had no certainty of an adequate return, we shall be at a loss 
whether mos: *. admire his ingenuity, his perseverance, or his munificence, 
He has conduc: .d himself more like a sovereign than a private manufac. 
turer, and the love of fame has always been to him a greater stimulus than 
the love of gain. 

The testimonials accumulated by Mr. Smiles to the personal 
character of Boulton amply show that he must have been a 
loveable man, as well as a highminded and energetic manu- 
facturer. Boswell judged him rightly, on seeing him in the 
midst of his seven hundred workmen at Soho, as “an iron chief. 
tain, and he seemed to be the father of his tribe.” Watt called 
him “the princely Boulton.” Able men said he was the ablest 
man they had known; and courtly men, that he was the best- 
mannered man they had ever met. None knew better than he 
(says Mr. Smiles) “how to win hearts, whether of workmen, 
mining adventurers, or philosophers.” It has been well said that 
had Watt searched through Europe, he could not have found 
another person so well fitted to bring his great discovery properly 
into working and public notice. Boulton’s character was the com- 
plement of Watt’s genius. Before both of them were buried in the 
quiet church of Handsworth, near Birmingham, they had seen 
their reward for years of toil in the perfect and useful creation of a 
new gigantic power in the world, and in the enjoyment of almost 
every form of personal prosperity and happiness that the world 
could bestow. They have not been unfortunate in the vates sacer 
of the firm, whose volume we have just reviewed. 


LYCANTHROPY.* 


S the first of a proposed series of essays upon popular super- 
stitions, such as those of marine monsters, mermaids and sea- 
serpents, vampires, the Wild Huntsman, the Wandering Jew, and 
similar mythical creatures, Mr. Baring-Gould has presented us with 


manufacture of engines. Watt described himself repeatedly as 
“ina deplorable state of debt,” loaded with work “to 12 lbs. on 
the inch,” and ready to part with all his chances of profit for a | 
moderate certainty. While the firm were frequently in straits for | 
money to pay their workmen’s weekly wages, the whole county of | 
Cornwall looked upon them (says Watt) “ as oppressors and tyrants | 
from whose power they believe the horned imps of Satan ” 
{the Hornblowers, inventors of a rival engine) “are to relieve 
them.” But for the energy and sanguine spirit of Boulton, 
and the faithful industry of the firm’s most trusted workman, 
William Murdock, it is probable that Watt's nervous and de- 
pressed system would have been quite worn out, as has been the 
case with many an inventive genius, before reaping any reward 
for his labours. Among his gifts he had not the instinct of | 
managing men, or of knowing to whom he might safely trust a | 
piece of work without personal supervision. A friendly and 
judicious piece of advice was given him by Wedgwood in the 
following letter, and (as usual where much advice is wanted) | 
given in vain :— 

Your mind, my friend, is too active, too powerful, for your body, and 
harasses it beyond its bearing. If this was the case with any other machine 
under your direction, except that in whose regulation your friends take so 
much interest, you would soon find out a remedy. For the present, permit 
me to advise a more ample use of the oil of delegation through your whole 


machinery, and I am persuaded you will soon find some salutary eflects from 
this application. 


At last, however, at the close of 1787, Watt's profits on the 
sales and dues of the engines began to be counted by thousands; 
which, like a cautious Scotchman, he had put safely by out of the 
way of temptation, when the commercial convulsion of the follow- | 
ing year threatened to overwhelm, for want of ready money, the | 
more enterprising speculator Boulton, the sole original capitalist 
of the firm. 

Mr. Smiles carries pleasantly all who choose to read him care- 
fully through the history of the various improvements engrafted 
by Watt on his original engine, and of the other scientific in- 
ventions upon which his fertile brain was perpetually at work. 
He gives also a curious and interesting account of the part 
taken by Boulton in the prevention of the frightfully prevalent 
crime of coining base money, through the application of steam- | 

ower to the coinage of a far more accurately struck currency 
in metal of a more intrinsic value. When the sight of the legal 
punishment for coining, executed even upon a woman as late as 
I 4? (the being strangled and then burnt at a stake), was so in- 
efficient to deter coiners that it was believed that half the copper 
coin in circulation through the kingdom was counterfeit, a great 
public benefit was done in the discovery of any process which 
made the difference between false and true money too palpable to 
be overlooked. The first great contractor with Boulton for a 
supply of coinage was the t India Company. Not till after 


many years of persevering action on the part of Boulton and his 
friends, as well as that of the mercantile public in general, was his 


a curious and highly interesting monograph upon Were- Wolves, 
and the folk-lore connected with lycanthropy, or the various 
forms under which the notion of a wolf-fiend or man-wolf has 
existed in different countries. The impression made upon him by 
having recently come upon the loup-garou, still exercising all his 
ancient terrors over the minds of the mayor, the curé, and the entire 
population of a village near Champigni, was the immediate cause 
which led Mr. Baring-Gould to investigate the history and the habits 
of the whole hindood tribe of monsters. Setting out from the highly 
sensible point of view that under the veil of mythology lies in 
general a solid reality, and that every floating superstition holds 
in solution some amount of positive truth, he proceeds to hunt 
down his mythical quarry through its various lurking-places in 
mythology, in history, and in the facts of psychology itself. The 
reneral result of this examination of the pedigree of the man-wolf 
is to trace the origin of the weird animal in question to the com- 
bined effect of a threefold series of influences. 

Transformation into beasts forms an integral part of all early 
systems of mythology. The gods of Greece were said to change 
hemebens into animals in order to carry out their designs of 
lust or curiosity or revenge with greater speed, security, and 
swiftness than would have been possible in human forms, 
Scandinavian legend, Odin changed himself into an eagle, Loki 
into a salmon. Lastern religions abound in stories of similar 
avatars. Between this notion and that of the translation of a 
beast’s soul into a man, or a man’s soul into a beast, analogous 
to the change after death which was called metempsychosis, 


the line of demarcation is but narrow. In many curious tales 


from the Northern Sagas, the beaver, the bear, the snake, the 
wolf are looked upon as the equals, or rivals, of man. In the 
Finnbog Saga, Finnbog fights with a bear. Among the Osage 
Indians, a warrior chooses among the beavers the most in- 
dustrious and thrifty of maidens for his wife. The Buddhist 
regards with reverence the ox, whose body may be tenanted by 
the soul of some ancestor. The Greek dreaded the wrath of the 
gods, who could change him, like Lycaon of old, into a wolf. 
The body was held in general as a cage, or clothing, investing 
or imprisoning the soul, as_ is evident from the etymology 


, of the words leich-nam, or lik-hama, “a garment of flesh,” used 


to express the soulless body. The soul in certain cases was held 
able to free itself from the body, and to enter that of a beast or of 
another man. Among the Finns and Lapps it is even now said to be 
a not uncommon belief, when a man has fallen into a cata- 
leptic state, that his soul is travelling in — form, having 
assumed that of any animal most suitable for the purpose. A 
Basque story, instanced by Mr. Baring-Gould, tells of a certain 
huntsman killed by the hug of a bear among the Pyrenean — 
who, as he ex ol, breathed his soul into the body of Bruin, 
then afterwards ranged the mountains as a beast. 


* The Book of Were-Wolves. By Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865. 
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ere was yet a further form of popul.r mythology which gave 
birth to similar stories of transformation. -\ large class of myths is 
to be clearly traced to fanciful explanations of natural phenomena. 
To the untaught mind, in the utter absence of scientific meteoro- 
Jogy, it was but natural to see in the phenomena of the skies living 
forms and agents with attributes akin to those of earth. The 
rimeval savage heard in thunder the voice of the gods, or the 
jssing of the great serpent who was identified with the forked 
and writhing lightning. He saw, as he looked up at the fleecy 
mackerel sky, flights of swans coursing over the heavenly lake. In 
the howl of the winter wind, as he crouched at his log fire in the 
hut, he trembled to hear the bay of fierce, unearthly, supernatural 
hounds or wolves, or the shouts of the weird and dreadful fiend 
who delighted to hunt on earth in lupine form. In ancient Vedic 
mythology, the apsaras were heavenly damsels who swam in the 
blue «ther, and became the wives of the fortunate men who 
managed to steal from them their feather dresses—a myth easy to 
be explained, in which, occurring as it further does among tribes 
not Aryan, and far removed from contact with European or Indian 
superstition (as, for instance, among Samoyeds and American 
Indians), it is not unsafe to recognise a tradition of the fipst 
primeval stock of men. 

But to pass from myth to history, and to the common 
human nature and 1uman action, the main source of the 
belief in lycanthropy, or the change of man into the wolf, la¥/in 
the ignorant interpretation of the ordinary facts of mani Wor 
the insane to have believed themselves, or to have been 
by others, to have undergone the change in question, sd 


di lay the outward semblance or the inner propensities of thet *? 


wolf, or other wild and savage animal, need be no marvel for tlese 
who are conversant with the forms in which disease of the brain 
manifests itself in every age. Viewed as a distorted and exag- 
rated form of one of the saddest shapes in which humanity. 
strays from its normal and healthy type, it may be that the breed 
of the “ were-wolf” is not even now extinct. The weird brute 
who has left his stamp on classic antiquity, and trodden deep in 
northern snows, and howled amongst Oriental sepulchres, may 
still prowl in Abyssinian forests, range over Asiatic steppes, and 
be found howling dismally in some padded room of a Hanwell or 
a Bedlam. From this pathological or psychological point of view, 
Mr. Baring-Gould proceeds to accumulate proofs of an “ innate 
craving for blood implanted in certain natures, restrained under 
ordinary circumstances; but breaking forth occasionally, accom- 
ied by hallucination, leading in most cases to cannibalism.” 
Geome thus afllicted have been believed by others, and have 
believed themselves, to be transformed into beasts, and in the 


The word vargr, a wolf, had a double significance, which would be the 
means of originating many a were-wolf story. Vargr is the same as u-argr, 
restless ; argr being the same as the Anglo-Saxon earg. Vargr had its 
double signification in Norse, It signified a wolf, and also a godless man. 
This come is the English were, in the word were-wolf, and the garou or varou 
in French. The Danish word for were-wolf is var-ulf, the Gothic vaira-ulf. 
In the Romans de Garin, it is “ Leu warou, sanglante beste.” In the Vie 
de §. Hildefons by Gauthier de Coinsi :— 

Cil lou desve, cil lou garol, 

sunt deable, que saul ‘ 

Ne puent estre de nos mordre. 

Here the loup-garou is a devil. The Anglo-Saxons regarded him as an 
evil man: wearg, a scoundrel ; Gothic vargs, a fiend. But very often the 
word meant no more than an outlaw. Pluquet in hig Contes Populaires tells 
us that the ancient Norman laws said of the criminals condemned to outlawry 
for certain offences, Wargus esto: be an outlaw ! 

In like manner the Lex Ripuaria, tit. 87, “ Wargus sit, hoc est expulsus.” 
In the laws of Canute, he is called verevulf. (Leges Canuti, Schmid, i. 148.) 
And the Salic Law (tit. 57) orders: “ Si quis corpus jam sepultum effoderit, 
aut expoliaverit, wargus sit.” “If any one shall have dug up or despoiled 
an already buried corpse, let him be a varg.” 

Thus the double meaning of the word vargr would give strength 
bhe.guperstition which connected unnatural cruelty and ferocity 
§ixMelical possession, or with a change of the possessed person 

é Meadt whose savageness he seemed to have put on. 

Acomplained that Mr. Baring-Gould seems in turn 
pheference to each of the three hypotheses to which 
s} upon the were-wolf myth alternately converge 
ge of primitive mythology, of a form of mani 
/gf the rude berserkr stories, It probably arose from 
all three, as it betrays its connection with each and 


appear to have seen Mr. Lecky’s erudite and philosophical notice 
ot the subject of lycanthropy, and has thus pa sed over much that 
he might have added concerning the later history of this singular 
belief, as weis as of its place in the judiciary system of Europe. In 
his later chapters he gives details of actual history which, like the 
horrible story of the Maréchal de Retz, show that human nature 
can, even without hallucination amounting to insanity, develop 
into a wolfish craving for blood. Most strange and revolting of 
all, perhaps, is the case of the officer Bertrand, of the ast infantry 
regiment, who in the year 1848 was found guilty of rifling the 
tombs of !’sre la Chaise, and strewing the co in fragments 
upon the grownd. In rending female corpses he seems to have 
taken the most intense delight. This singular case enables us to 
realize not a little of the substratum of fact which lay under the 


paroxysms of their madness have committed numerous murders, 
and devoured their victims. This kind of insanity, which Avicenna, 
according to old Burton, calls Cucubuth, and declares to trouble 
men most in February, went among the ancients by the names, aot 
only: of lycanthropy or dupina insania, but also of “ kyaathropy” 
or “boanthropy,” according as those afflicted by it’ believed 


themselves to be turned into wolves, dogs, or oxen. As a rule, 


the animal best known or most feared would be selected in par- |: 


ticular countries—as a wolf or bear in the North of Europe, and ‘in 
Africaahyzna. Elsewhere, birds of preys or of dark and noisome 
habits, the vulture or the owl, would be the shape in fashion. 
The Neuri, writes Herodotus, and after him Pomponius Mela, 
universally change themselves once a year by sorcery into wolves, 
and back again. Virgil, Pliny, and Petronius have made us 
familiar with the same kind of lore, and the charming romance 
of the Golden Ass does but vary the results of the same magic 
artifices. St. Augustin knew an old woman who was said to 
turn men into asses by her enchantments. The chief seat of 
lycanthropy was Arcadia. It was there that King Lycaon was 
transformed for having put to the proof the ommiscience of 
Jupiter by setting before that god a hash of human flesh. Eastern 
mythology abounds with traces of analogous superstitions. The 
ghoules of the Arabian Nights, and the Vritra or Rakschasas, the 
“devourer” or demon man-eater of the Pantschatantra and the 
Mahabharata, ave the were-wolves of the Persian and the Hindoo., 
“Half the world believes or believed in were-wolves, and ages 
before the supposed date of Lycaon this superstition had probably 
struck deep its roots into the Scandinavian and Teutonic minds.” 
But in the North, where the terror of the were-wolf held its 
firmest and most permanent sway, a third element of a peculiar 
kind had a share in the growth of this belief. It was above all 


in Norway and Iceland that certain men were held to be eigi 


ein-hamir—* not of one skin”; the expression made use of to 
designate the transition from the original shape to another 
being at skipta himum, or at hamaz. Among the old Norse 


it was the custom for warriors to dress themselves in the | 


skins of the beasts they had slain. This would give them an 
air of ferocity calculated to strike terror into the hearts of their 
simple foemen, akin to the supernatural horror with which the 
Mexicans gazed on the mounted Spaniards, or shrank from the 
thunder of their guns, In company with Harold Harfagr we hear 


of a band of berserk who were all dressed in wolf-skins, and “the | 


story of the northern Beauty and the Beast in Hrolf’s Saga Kraka 


is rendered less improbable by the supposition that Bjérn was | ® . 
ar-skin SPHYNX, the Birth of Flower-trees, an’ 


living as an outlaw among the mountain fastnesses in a 


dress which would effectually disguise him —all but his cyes, 
which would gleam out of the sockets in his hideous visor, 
unmistakably human.” The etymology of the name of “ were- | 
wolf” itself throws much light upon what we may call the realistic, | 


as distinct from the mythological, theory of its origin :— 


legendary horrors that attached in earlier times to the idea of men- 
wolves or lycanthropes. 
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paris EXHIBITION of 1867. mines of Application for 


will be Supplied up to the Ist of February, at the Paris Offices, South Kensington 
Mu a : or at the Society of ms, John Street, Adelphi; or by letter, addressed 
rae Exhibition,” Secretary of Science and Art Department, South Kensington Museum, 


lion, W. 
By Order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


[January 13, 1866, 
own SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, and other EXAMINA. 


TIONS.—A B.A. of Oxford, Graduate in Double tenors (Classical and Mathem 
late and of his College, and in Mathematics at hematin 
who now holds a Government Appointment ob ithe ads with CANDE 
DATES pre’ aring Ly any of the above Examinations, either at his 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 Harley Street, W- 
pecial Course of FOUR ee 8 on es HISTORY of WESTMINSTER 
ANGEY Sree be given by the VEAN of WESTMINSTER, on January 23rd, 24th, 26th, and 
27th, at Three p.m. By to the 10s.; to Singl: Lectures, 3s. 6d. Gentlemen 
must be introduced by some one known to a Member of the Council or Committee. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


XETER THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE.  Visitor—The Lord 

Council—The Dean and Chapter of EXETER. Principal—The 
Rev. R. C. P. E, M.A., Fellow of avon College, Oxford.—This College is designed for 
Graduates of fhe Shen es who desire to prepare themselves for Ordination.—For particulars 
apply to the Rev. the Principal of the ‘Theological College, the Close, Exeter. 


ILBURN COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, N.W., London. 
The 


Classes will recommence January 18, 1866. 
GUORGE OGG, Principal. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 


W. Head-Master—F. NASH. Esq., late Principal ‘of Farington, Neiigherry 
Hills. by E. Tuetwacr, Esq., M.A., ‘rin. Coll., Cambridge; Professor Kucues, 
¥F.R.G.S., King’s Coll., London; Mons Herr Herr Paanes ; and others. 
Tuition Fee—Twelve, Nine, or Six Guineas per Annum. ‘Term commences January 16. 


LARENDON HOUSE, COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL, Kennington Road, Principal-Dr. PINCHES, F.C.P., F.R.A.S. For a 

Prospectus containing full particulars, with lists of Successful Candidates at Public Examina- 
tions for many years past, apply as above.—‘T'ne next ‘erm will commence January 15, 1866. 
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Subwarden—Rev. T. C. WHITEHEAD, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 
There is a Large Staff of Resident Masters, principally Graduates of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. French and German are taught by Resident Foreign Masters. 
Pupils are prepared in the Upper School for the Universities, and for the Woolwich, Sand- 
hurst, and all other Competitive Examinations. 
There is a Modern Department, in whic! attention is chiefly given to the ordinary subjects 
of an English Education and to anaes Languages 
‘The Buildings are large and convenient, with excellent Playgrounds attached. 
une — Four Scholarships at £30 a year each, tenable at and open only to the Pupils of 
e Schoo 
L. Tae is divided into Three Terms, commencing about January 30th, April 25th, ayd 
em 
ees, paya able in _otvanes, 18 Guineas per Term. Medical Attendance, 10s. 6d. per Term. 
Play-fund, 7s. per Ti 
The only Extras oe re Hooks, Stationery, Instrumental Music, and actual Disbursements. 
Applications to be made to the Rev. T. R. Warts, Rectory, Finchley, N. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—The GUTHRIE SCHOLARSHIP of 

£70 a year will be competed for in March next. It will be open to any Boy under 

Fifteen 1366, whether he be a Member of the College or not; and will be 
tenable by a Boa Jollege for Three Years. 

This scholarain acer the total cost of Board and Education for the successful Candidate 


£208 
For further information apply to the Hzap-Masrea, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 
January 6, 1866. 


MERCERS’ CHAPEL GRAMMAR College 
Hill, London. 

A SECOND MASTER is re ye for this School from Lady-day, 1866, at# Salary of £3°0 
per annum, subject to a Three Months’ Notice to Quit on the part of the successful Candidate. 

The duties of the Gentleman to be appointed are to assist the Head- Master in instructing the 
Scholars in Classics, Mathematics, Divinity, and General Literature. 

The number of Boys in the School at present is Seventy. School-hours from Nine till twelve 
in the Morning, and from One to Four in the Afternoon, throughout the Year, on Week Days 

The Holidays appointed by the Company at present are—Two Days at Easter, Ten Days at 
Whitsuntide, Six Weeks at Midsummer, Four Weeks at Christmas,and a few Single Days 
upon certain Annual Festivals. No Private Pupils are allowed. 

The MERCERS’ COMPANY reserve to thcmselves the s’ower to alie? the Regulativas of 
the School from time to time, and the Masters are pprcinted only til the Lady-day Quarter in 

each Year, subject to re-election at tiie pleasure of t ompany. . 

Applications to be made, and Testimonials sen‘, to If. E. Barnes, Esq., Clerk to the Mercers’ 

Company, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, on or before Thursday, the lith of March. 


‘MARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHO< near Loudon. 

Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A.. F.C.P., Fellow of Universi Colingé, oaden: At the 
above-named School, BUYS of from Seven to Eighteen Years of Age rec 
careful Education, and og oo pared for the Universities, for the Liberal Pro on 
Mercantile Pursuits. The Domestic Arrangements are on the most Liberal S sale, “Lhe ifouse 
is very large, and is surrounded by above Seven Acres of Land, the greater . which is 
appropriated to the Boys’ Playgrounds a: id Cricket-field. School will re-open on Monday. the 
22nd inst.—Pro-pectuses may be obtained at the school, and of Messrs. Reife Brothers, School 
Booksellers, 150 Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


i IE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London. Head- 

Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S., &c., Professor of Mathematics 
and Classics, in the late Military College, ‘Addiscombe. PUPILS are prepared for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Exuminations,&c. On the School Premises are provided a 
Chapel, Gymnasium, Swimming ‘Bath, Laboratory, and Observatory. The Names of more 
than ‘(twenty Cambridge Wranzlers, including that of a Senior Wrangler, of several First 
Class Oxford Men, and of many highly-distingui-hed in the Civil and Military Examinations 
are on the Honour List.—The School will re-open on January 3l. 


at EASTBOURNE.—Belle Vue House, Grand 


. Principals —the Misses JAMES. The ensuing Term will commence on 
Thursday, January 14.—Keferences and Prospectuses may be had on application. 


PL EATHELELD HOUSE SCHOOL, Eltham Road, Black- 


heath, S.E.—The Rev. T. C. PRATT, B.D., receives PUPILS, to prepare bien for the 
Universities, the Public Schools, and for Professional Life. Parents are invited to see the 
Schu «i-rooms, the Dormitories, and the Domestic Arrangements. 


EVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Milnthorpe, 
Westmoreland. Head-Master—Rev. J. H. SUARPLES, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. BOARDERS are received, and pre ‘pared either for the 
Universities or Commerce, at 30, 35, or 40 cuineas per annum, according to age. Seven Exhibi- 
tions, of different values, from about £50 ts £100 xem are connected with the School, and are 
open to all Pupils. —N.B. Wanted,a HALF-PUPLL, 


OWBRIDGE SCHOOL, Glamorganshire.— A MONITOR- 
SHIP will be Vacant in April. The Five Monitorships of the Foundation of Sir Udine 
Jenkins, Knight, are of the Annual Value of £16 10s., are tenable for Four Years, and are open io 
all Boys between the Ages of Twelve and Sixteen. ‘A stay of Four Years at the School qui wtifies 
Englishmen for the Welsh Scholarships at Jesus College, Oxford. Of Six Welsh Scholars 
elected in October last, Three were educated at Cowbridge. Mead-Master—Rev. TOs. 
WILLIAMS, sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and Vice-Principal of St. Mark's 

Training Coliege. 


“Lr 

THE TERRACE, ASKERN, Doncaster.—Mr. H. MILLARD, 

B.A., late of Oakwell Hall, receives PUPILS. He has Testimonials from the 
Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester: the Kev. Canon Heald, Vicar of Birstall; the Rev. 
Dr. Barry, Principal of Cheltenham Colle; ge; — Siggy At the last Oxfor! Local Examin a- 
tion ‘WO of his PUPILS gained Certif ose Age was only Twelve and a H: 
having passed in the Preliminary Subjects ait 4 Keli tisk, Latin, sod Mather natics. 
Commencement of Lent Term, January 17, 


TERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIET Limited. — 

Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburg h, having 
been appointed Principal of the College about to be established near London, for Boarders 
and Day Pupiis, the Directors trust to be able te begin operations after next Baster Holidays.— 
Cc td d to Mr. Baxnren, Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 21 Old 
Bon i Street, W. 


Clv IL SERVICE of INDIA. —Special Pre :paration.—' ‘There 
will Sots be TWO NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES ina Small Claas, the ¥ 
of which are prepared rxciustvery tor the Open Competitions end. “Further” Exan 
Candidate is assisted daily by a Staff of experienced 1.C.8. 


Pall 
HE ARMY, NAVY, and ‘CIVIL SE Mr. JAMES 


ino CHRISTIE, ¥ -R.S., F.R.A ite First Mathematical Master at the Royal Military 
Woolwich, has VACANCIES for Pupils at his Kesidence, 9 Arumiel Garden, 


} Red L Lion Court, Fieet Street, London. 


his Residence, the Southgate Station, N.—Address, Oxon, care of essr9. 
Publishe 297 Hoiborn, W.C. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and the 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. — Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's 
Cambridge. assisted by a High Wranzler.a Hizh Classic (late Fellow of lis Colles x 
Moralist of his year at Cambridze tor Moral Sciences,a Graduate and Gold Me 
University of London for Natural Sciences, and the hest Masters obtainable for M, 
Oriental Languages, receives TWELVE RESIDENT PUPILS. 
Suce essful Pupils.—Wijtshire House, St. John’s Road, Brixton. 


the 
list 
— Kefercnees to 


[NDIA CIVIL SERVICE.—CANDIDATES for the Cini Civil 


Service of India are PREVARED for the minstion at the Civyy, 
SERVICE HALL, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W., by A. D, 2, b 
Teachers of the highest standing. At each of the Examinations ‘last Se n Years, 
Scudents from the Civil Service Hall have taken very high places. —A Prospectus. giving Teme 
Keferees, List of Teachers, and Successful Candidates, will be forwarded on application, 


ple INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwic, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for the above 
moderate. — Address, Maruemaricvs, 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


\ 7JOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER. 
SITIES, and the CIVIL SERVICE.— The Rev. G. R. ROBERTS, M.A.,, late Feilog 

of Cor. Chris. Coll., Cambridge, and late Professor and Examiner in the R, i. M. Coll 

at Addiscombe, prepares EIGHT PUPILS duced the above, and will have Vucancke a 


; Term, 


ik Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A. (Etonian), Graduate jy 

Honours, Oxford ( omm oe by a resident Graduate in Mathematica! Honours of 
Cambridge, receives SIX GENTLEMEN, to prepare them tor the Universities or Bishopy 
Examinations. Vacancies after —Aduress, Cottered Rectory, Buntin eford, Herts, 


HE Rev. E. A, CLAYDON prepares TWELVE PU PILS 
for the Competitive Examinations fur the Army, Navy, and Civil Service. He has 
been successtul in Eleven Examinations for Woolwich. ‘Terms, Sixteen Guineas per Month. 
Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, S.E 
Mi ATARY EDUCATION.—The Rev. W. IL. JOUNSTONE, 
for many years attached to the late Military College, Addiscombe, receives 
TWEL y i: PUPILS. he Three sent up at the recent Examination have ail been admitted 
into Sandhurst.—Address, Bromsgrove House, Croydon, 8. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS. —WOOLWICIL, SANDHURST, 
and DIRECT COMMISSIONS.—The WALDRON, M.A., Woolwich 
Common, succe ssfully und rapic and rapidly PREP! ARES the above. Terms sinoderate. 


TUITION in FIRST-CLASS CLASSICS and COMPO. 


SILTION.—PUPILS for Entrance and Minor at the Universities. 
Apply, by letter, to T. A. T ‘ust Office, Store Street, Ledtord Square. 


N ORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of ¢ GENTLE- 
MEN, 17 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill.—A Limited Number of RESIDENT PUPIIS 
taken. birst-rate Masters will attend.—References given and required. 


M ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 8 Somerset Street, Portman Square.—The Lent Term 
will commence Wednesday, January 17 


GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE, with considerable Experience 


Tuition, and a moderate knowledze of Music, would be glad to meet with ap 
ENGAGEMEN T, either in a School or Private Family.—Address, C. G., Upton Lovell, 
eytesbury 


PRIZE of TWENTY GUINEAS will be given for the best 

TRACT, in the form of a Dialogue, Catechi-m, Tale, or Sketch, on the PEW SYSTEM, 
and the unres asonable excuses commoniy made tor is. Style terse, pointed, or humorous, 
Length, Four to Eight Pages demy octavo printed. No Mannse ripts returne'. All may be 
used by Donors if and when required. A Seaied Letter, conte tining Writer's Address, with each 
Manuscript, b th bearin: the same Motto, to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Nationat 
for of Wonsnie, Manchester, not later than 25th of Marea 
next. Stantr, 8sq., London; ‘I. T. Warrox, Esq., Bristol; and H. Crank, Esq., Liver- 
poc!, nein to act as Adjudicators. 


Willis DAILY PRESS.—W anted, as EDITOR for an Old- 
— established DAILY PROVINCIAL PAPE Raf progressive Liberal Politics and Non- 
Sec'arian views, a Writerof sound information ond lit rary ability. An arrangement could be 
mrave with any Gentleman of ascertaineu capacity, who e ould commence by writing the Leadin 
Articles, and assume the Editorial duties by dezrees.— Particulars, as 7 as possible, to be 
sidiressed to A. B.C. D., care of Messrs. C. Mitchell & Co., Newspaper Press Directory Offices, 


JNVALID BOYS.—A PHYSICIAN, in one of the Healthiest 


Spots near Town, wishes the Charge of a YOUT:! ‘aaffesiog from Epilepsy, or requiring 
from any cause Management and Care. A former Patient can be referred to. 


| terms.—Address, M.D., | Clifford Street, Saville Kow, W. 


OOR CLERGY RELIEF SOCIETY.—For the Relief of the 
Poor Clergy, their Widows, and Orphans in Temporary and Unprovoked Distress. 
Offices, 52 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

The Committee most earnestly commend the objects of the Society to the sympathy of the 
Frieuds of the Church, and invite their gencrous A sistance. 
er puyable to J. A. Canusac, F.8,A., Treasurer, and crossed “* London and Westminster 
uk. 


G. THORNTON MOSTYN, M.A., 
H. PAUL MEASOR, MLA } Hon. Secs 
R. TURTLE Secretary. 
The Annual Report can be obtained at the Society's Offices, or it will be forwarded on 
application to the Secre ary. 


rpuk COMMITTEE of the POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
SOCIETY respectiully request their Subscribers and the Publie to refer to their Office in 
every instance of Private Applicution trom Clergymen, or their Widows, tor Pecuniary Assist- 
ance, as the safest medium of testing the — of the Applicant and the unduness of the Case. 

THORNTON MOSTYN, M.A., 
I. PAUL ME ASOI Mon. Secs, 
R. TURTLE PIGGOTT, Sceretary. 

___ Society's Off 8 Offices, 32 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Gre ‘AM to CHINA from LIVERPOOL. — The new Screw 


Steamer“ AGAMEMNON,” Captain Mrovteroy, 1,515 tons register, will be despatched 
on or about the 20th of March (the exact day to be fixed hereafter), for MAURITIUS, 
PENANG, SING APORE, HONG K NG, and SMANGUAEK. Carg. taken by special Agree- 
ment. fas x1 Accommodation for Vassen cers 

Apply to AL. FRED HOULY,1 india Buiidings, Liverpool. 
Th AJAX vd * siinilir Steamers, will follow. 


BE SN-RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC EST ABLISHMENT, 
ecelebrated as a Resort forthe INVALID and VISITé ae -The Improvements at Ben- 
are now completed, Physician—Dr. Mactrop, A.8.; Surgeon—Dr. 
Scorr, M.R.CLS.E. For detailed Prospectuses, address the tio sk Srewanp, Gen-Riydding, by 
Leeds. Also see Tomlinson’s Tiiustrated ILandy Gaite to Den- Khydding, Biton Abbey, 
and the Neighbourhood, is.; by pust, is. Id. Pubsisied by ki. Piceadiliy, Londo. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svpsrook Park, Rich- 
mond Lill, Surrey. —Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.,M.D. Edin. or 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principally by the e ambit od Na atur ‘al Ag rents— Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 
) ADVERTISERS.—ENVELOPES ADDRESSED in any 
Quantity. Messrs. Kelly's and their Country Directories, kepton 
ADVERI 


PRINTED, or 


R.A PHED, 
he tat ter the most ef of all Advertising. 


Ove YING of every Description, w hetl her Documents for the 


Legal Profession, or Acco nts or Papers for C mmercial or Private Use, in all Languages. 


ROVTERT KERR, Chancery Lone. 
L ANGUAGES 


STR ANSL ATED with Acer uracy and Expedition. 
ROBE! T KERR, Chancery Lance, W.C. 
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